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House & Garden 


FURNITURE IN FEBRUARY 


HE contents page of House & Garden is 
like the synopsis of a symphony. They are 
major and minor themes indicated; there 
is a new melody just starting and another just 
finishing. There are series of articles commenc- 
ing and others ending. The leit motif of the 
Home is repeated in a dozen different variations— 
the windows, the doors, the ceilings, the roof, the 
floor, the stairs, the furniture, the curtains, the 
pictures, the painted walls, the garden, the rose 
arch, the seemly lines of vegetables, the noble out- 
lines of trees, the stretch of shadowy lawns. To- 
' zether they make a magnificent harmony. We 
believe that it is this harmony and this fidelity 
to our major theme which makes the ever-in- 
creasing readers of House & Garden as attentive 
as the issues appear from month to month. 

This issue—January—accents the building of the 
house. Next month—February—accents the fur- 
nishing of the house. In March is accented the 
making of the garden. Thus in our first three 
issues we boldly state the three component notes 
of House & Garden’s motif—building, furnishing 








One of the most interesting old 
and gardening rooms in 
February opens up with the first of a new ser- 
ies: the color scheme and furnishing of a sep- . ‘2 
arate room will be considered in each issue. Each This will 
room in the house will be created by a well-known 


London has walls 
painted to simulate petit point. 


decorator. These are not merely pretty interviews 
with the decorator; the actual fabrics and pieces 
of furniture will be assembled by her. In the coursé 
of the year House & Garden’s readers will enjoy 
this unique opportunity of having the furnishing 
of their rooms suggested by decorators of note 
The first article—on the furnishing of a formal 
living room—is by Mrs. Emott Buel. 

Following this, Miss Nancy McClelland, another 
well-known New York decorator, will write on 
using old French scenic papers in dining rooms; 
and she shows them charmingly used. A study of 
how to group furniture, showing the work of 
several decorators; an article on the decorative carv- 
ings of Grinling Gibbons; two pages showing the 
modern use of Directoire furniture; an old room 
painted to simulate walls hung with needlepoint; 
—these articles also enrich the February Furni- 
ture number. 

Only a few more lines are left to mention the 
fact that five houses will be shown, that there 
will be articles on arbors and pergolas, rock gar- 
dens and bridges for country estates, a London 
town garden, shopping pages for the sewing room 


described im and the use of thermometers in the kitchen. A 
February fall and lively issue it will be 
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HOUGH we have no intention of publish- 

ing a study course with each issue of 

House & Garden, yet the magazine would 
lend itself admirably to such purposes for those 
who wish to study the progress of architecture, 
decoration and gardening. 

The houses in.this issue, for example. One is 
authentically Italian, another is obviously a 
direct descendant from the English cottage. Be- 
ing a nation composed of many kinds of people, 
it is only natural that our architecture should be 
eclectic. We choose what we want from the 
past and we adapt it to suit our needs. Perhaps 
some of the old masters would stand aghast at 
these adaptations, and yet they serve our pur- 
poses, meet the requirements of our kind of life 
and eventually will be the basis of our own 
architectural tradition. 

Or turn to the gardens. Why publish a French 
city garden? Because in it lies the suggestion for 
the treatment of a city garden here. We are 
beginning to appreciate the value of back yards 
in town; here is a novel and fascinating idea of 
such a development. The garden gates illus- 
trated show an equally international genesis. 
Although all are found in America their ancestry 
includes France, Italy and England. 

In decoration we are notoriously choosey. We 
mix our periods without a qualm and yet some- 
how, our rooms are made more livable than if we 
had stuck strictly to the traditional period style. 
In the article on ceilings and in the Little Port- 
folio will be found ample illustrations of this 
international habit in decorating. 

Just as a man with a garden has the map of 
the world at his feet—since his flowers have come 
from every corner of the globe—so does the 
woman with a well-furnished house dwell inter- 
nationally. Flowers represent the various cli- 
mates of the world, furniture the various nations. 


N one way, however, we lead the world— 
| in household equipment. The article in this 

issue on electricity would perhaps be a 
curiosity, if published in some foreign countries. 
But even we have only begun to scratch the sur- 
face of household equipments. In many sections 
electricity. is either not available or too expen- 
sive for common use. We have still to harness 
our vast water power to the extent with which it 
is harnessed in some countries abroad. 

This insistence on creature comforts—on well- 
equipped bathrooms, on labor-saving devices— 
is not always understood abroad. Some years 
ago a new hotel opened in New York and, to 
gain foreign patronage, it advertised in Continen- 
tal papers, saying that it contained a thousand 
bedrooms and a thousand bathrooms. A well- 
known architectural journal, commenting on this, 
wanted to know, “But who ever uses a thousand 
bathrooms 2?” 

We grow so accustomed to these mechanical 
aids to creature comfort that often we do not 
realize what a blessing they are. Chester Aldrich, 
the learned architect, tells of visiting a Francis- 
can monastery in Italy this fali. While there, a 
party of young American Franciscan monks ar- 
rived. They had all been accustomed to running 
hot and cold water and other modern conveni- 
ences of America. It made an amusing subject 
for speculation, just how they would stand the 
rigors of the life. 


The 
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this issue, shows a new arrangement. For 
several years we have framed it in various 

kinds of photographs—practical pictures showing 
how to do the garden work, glimpses of gardens, 
of prize-winning exhibits at flower shows. Now 
it will exhibit the pictures of those who, from 
the earliest times, have labored for horticulture. 
Perhaps you will say, “But why change?” 
For many reasons. First, we have run out of 
practical garden pictures. We had over 5,000 
taken some years ago. Now they are used up. 
Secondly, we grew tired of that kind of picture 
and perhaps the reader did too. Thirdly we have 
not shown the portraits of those who have done 
great work in gardening and we thought they 
would make an interesting change. So you may 
expect quite an array, ranging from St. Dorothea, 
patron of gardeners, to Peter Barr who collected 


narcissi in Spain. 


AR would seem to have no possible con- 
nection with walnut, and yet, in a recent 
English paper, we find these curious facts: 

“Every collector of old furniture knows that 
walnut was the fashionable wood under William 
and Mary and Queen Anne; till the very end of 
the reign of James II all British dining tables 
were made of oak; and most people know that 
mahogany became the material for fashionable 
furniture under George I. But what hardly any- 
body knows is why walnut, that beautiful and 
durable wood, so fashionable from 1689 to 1710 
or so, went so quickly out of use; why was “the 
reign of walnut” so brief? 

“A biographer of Marlborough tells me that 
all the walnut trees in England, and all the ex- 
isting English walnut timber, were commandeered 
by the Horse Guards in Marlborough’s day, to 
be made into the muskets which our soldiers car- 
ried at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and Mal 
plaquet. I can give the more credence to that 
because of the report from Brussels in 1915, to 
the effect that all the walnut trees and timbér in 
Belgium had been looted by the Germans and 
sent to Aix and Essen, to be made into rifle- 
stocks for the Kaiser’s recruits.” 


HE Garden Club of America lately held an 

exhibition, in the Ferargil Galleries, New 

York, of garden paintings and sculpture. It 
was one of the first concentrated efforts in this 
country to associate gardens with painting, and 
being one of the first it had to rely mainlv upon 
paintings that were only indirectly concerned with 
gardens. There were floral still lifes, intimate 
landscapes, outdoor figure studies, and others, 
very decorative and delightful, that merely con- 
tained the word “garden” in their titles. A few 
of them expressed gardens in a tangible sense, by 
the suggestion of a bit of planting that the gar- 
dener would recognize as authentic both as to the 
plants and the arrangement, and by a compre- 
hensive view of the garden’s design. It is of 
this kind of paintings which the ideal exhibition 
of garden paintings will eventually consist, for 
gardens and planting schemes are constantly be- 
ing made nowadays which are worthy of such 
artistic interpretation. Many of the floral still 
lifes were splendid examples of how to arrange 
cut flowers for indoor decoration. 


ay HE Gardener’s Calendar, beginning with 
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VEN though, during the war, we grew ac- 

customed to quoting enormous figures, it is 

somewhat startling to see big figures ap- 
plied to matters of peace. One doesn’t ordinarily 
speak of the home in billions. It was arresting, 
then, to pick up a recent report from Roger Bab- 
son and read the prognostication that brilliant 
statistician makes. He says that the total amount 
of new construction in the United States thi 
year probably will exceed $5,000,000,000 

Five billions—And of this sum it is estimated 
that half will be spent in the building of resi- 
dences. Two and a half billion dollars worth 
of homes! 

Then he goes on to say: “The important factor 
from the building standpoint is that a large part 
of the present boom is suburban construction. No 
one can say when the saturation point in this 
new ‘building will be reached. As far as the 
boom in city building is concerned, the time 
probably is not more than a year off when there 
will be as many tenements, stores and offices as 
there are prospective tenants. Suburban build- 
ing is different. It is dangerous to forecast the 
saturation point in suburban buildings.” 

It has long been evident that our cities had 
reached the saturation point in population. Street 
traffic has become congested along with congested 
homes and offices. The logical reaction to this 
is growth in the suburbs and the small towns. 
The Main Streets of America have a great future 
ahead of them. 

Building prospects such as this are a depend- 
able register of general prosperity. They give 
assurance to prospective home builders. They 
are a signal to go ahead with the erection of that 
house over which the owner has been hesitating. 


THEL R. Peyser, whose article on elec- 

tricity in the home opens this issue, knows 

a powerful lot about kitchens and house- 
hold equipment, in addition to knowing enough 
about music to lecture on it and enough about 
children to have edited a magazine for them. Her 
first book, “Cheating the Junk Pile” has just 
been issued by Duttons. It contains many of her 
articles which originally appeared in House & 
Garden. 

Harry Kemp, whose poem “Tree-Doom” ap- 
pears on the editoria page, is author of an auto- 
biographical novel, “Tramping on Life’. As a 
poet, Harry Kemp needs no explanation. In his 
novel he has chosen the harder technique of 
prose, and has written a book that should be 
ranked among the leaders of the season. 

Chandler Ireland, who has desizned the two 
pages of valances for this issue, and Chamberlain 
Dodds, whose summer house is shown, are both 
decorators practising in New York. Of the other 
decorators whose work is shown, Tate & Hall are 
in New York and Miss Gheen in New York and 
Chicago. 

Mary H. Northend needs no introduction to 
magazine readers, as her name is familiar to 
them as a writer on New England subjects, on 
decoration and architecture. She is author of 
some eight books on these subjects. 

Eugene Clute, who writes on Progress in Deco- 
ration has edited several decoration and archi- 
tectural magazines, and is at present editor of 


” 


“Pencil Points”. 
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36 House & Garden 


THE APPROACH TO AN ISLAND HOME 


It is inevitable that a house set upon a bed Connecticut mainland. The stone steps lead 
f solid granite should be built of that mater- from the driveway, between a massed planting 
. but one rarely finds it accomplished with of rhododendron, laurel, yew, and pine, to the 
much charm as in the home of James P wide, flagged terrace before the entrance door- 
Cahill, Greenwich. Ct. which has been made on way. The original oaks have been preserved with 


an island connected by a causeway with the praiseworthy care, Frank P. Whiting, architect 
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THE ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED HOME 


In which Comfort, Convenience, and Pleasure can be Increased in Many Ways 
by the Thoughtful Use of Electrical Current 


E HAVE become a nation of home- 

builders. This condition has come 

about so quietly and gradually that 
we are scarcely aware of the great flood of 
desire for homes that has swept across this 
country. We have built nearly a million 
moderate sized houses in the past year and 
that is not half enough. 

And these new homes are almost with- 
out exception built with that percentage of 
luxury which all Americans consider their 
just due. By luxury we do 
not mean extravagance— 
much wise economy has un- 
doubtedly been practised in 
the building of these homes, 
on the site, the size, the 
number of stories, ornamen- 
tation, and even the number 
of rooms, but never do we 
save money on such essen- 
tials in constructional detail 
as lighting, plumbing and 
heating. It almost goes 
without saying that our 
homes must be bright, warm 
and sanitary, and this holds 
good down to the four room 
bungalow. 

If you talk to a man who 
is going to build this spring, 
the chances are he will say 
little about the style of his 
house or the period of his 
furniture, but he will want 
to know everything you can 
tell him about electricity, 
the new methods of heating 
and the most modern ways 
of making his home safe 
and sane. 

All these home luxuries 
today are considered when 
the house is being planned 
so that they may be incor- 
porated in the very con- 


struction of the dwelling, and 





pottery percolator. 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


the price of a house is rarely estimated 
without including the outfitting of the 
cellar, the best possible bathroom and 
kitchen and that wonderful miracle worker 
of this past Century, electricity. 

A wise old Irishman once said of Amer- 
ican homes that ‘‘they had too much air and 
too little light.” One questions if there 
can be too much air in warm houses, but 
there is no doubt that we are just begin- 
ning to understand how to light a house 





A cozy morning meal with an electrical table grill on which bread 
can be toasted and eggs cooked at the same time, and a glazed 





Courtesy The Rochester Stamping Company 


adequately and to realize that whenever it 
is possible the whole question of lighting 
must be thought out and placed on paper 
by the architect. 

Of course this does not mean that a house 
cannot be wired for electricity after it is 
completed. Most of the old dwellings in 
New York have been done that way, just 
as in the very old ones, excellent systems of 
plumbing have been added. _Butif you are 
just thinking of building, plan for a beauti- 
fully lighted house from 
the very start. Keep light 
in your mind when you are 
wiring the cellar, the kitchen, 
the porch, the attic, the stair- 
way, the halls, endless cozy 
spots besides. 

By adequate wiring is 
meant introducing sufficient 
electricity into the house to 
permit enough convenient 
outlets for present and future 
needs. It does not mean that 
at the start every electric 
device in the world must be 
introduced nor that your 
homes should be perforated 
like a sieve with electric holes 
(outlets) for connecting elec- 
trical appliances. To wire 
your house sufficiently at 
the first is wise in just the 
same way that it is sensible 
to have good and sufficient 
plumbing in the house from 
the beginning. If you need 
a new washstand you can 
have it any day if your house 
is properly piped, and so if 
you have your house well 
wired when it is built, you 
can add outlets as you need 
them. 

People who are going to 
build should make a point 
of studying into the questions 
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1 door cleaning electric novelty is a hard 
wood vacuum fabric mop that polishes the 
floor as it removes the dust Pneuvac Co 


of illumination and power, and then have 
their houses wired in such a manner that 
they get all the lights and conveniences 
they crave. It is a real investment today 
to have in the moderate sized house at least 
two three-way or four-way switches. Why 
not have a switch on the porch which could 
light up the down stairs hall, the upstairs 
And the 


convenient outlets, at 


hall and the master’s bedroom 
porch should have 
least from two to four feet above the floor 
to protect them from dust and water. If 
the porch is at the back of the house a 
sewing machine could be attached to one of 
these outlets, or a little electric range, or a 
toaster for breakfast on the porch, warm 
days 


So important is the question of fuses 

















Chart of a living room, showing six 
outlets and a switch as you enter. Furniture 
1s pla ed in relation to électric outlets 


Courtesy Society of Electrical Development 











A practical electrical washing machine which can 
be attached to any set of tubs and is removable 


Courtesy Wallace B. Hart 


when not in use 


and switches that it is well to consider 
their significance at the very beginning 

The electric current is brought into the 
house through the fuses centered in the 
fuse box. This box or central station should 
not be placed in the cellar or attic as is so 
often done, but nearer to the places of 
activity, in the center of the house 

The current as it enters the house is con- 
trolled by a switch, which, when “opened” 
cuts off the current from the whole house. 
This switch may be placed inside the fuse 
hox, but if so, it is advisable to have the 
switch handle so adjusted that the door of 
the fuse box need not be opened in order to 
operate it After the entrance switch is 
opened, the door may be opened and the 
fuse plugs conveniently changed The 
location of the entrance switch and the plac- 
ing of the fuse box would make an article in 
themselves And one word of advice should 
be given here, to consult an electric light 
company before making definite plans. 


The fuse is merely a connection of wires 
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An ironing machine that is a good worker 
yet takes up very little room and can be 
easily run while@itting down. Utensils Co. 


so adjusted that when the current becomes 
too strong it melts away, destroying itself in 
the act and preventing serious trouble. The 
fuses can be changed as easily as you can 
take out an old bulb and put in a new 
me. It can easily be accomplished by one 
of the maids in the house if she has been 
properly instructed in the matter. And there 
is a fuse now on the market which shows 
plainly when it needs renewing by a dark- 
ened square appearing in sight. 

When the fuse box is installed it is wise 
to have marked on the several fuses the cir- 
cuits which they govern. Furthermore, each 
fuse plug should be stamped with the num- 
ber of amperes so that there is no need 
to guess the size of the fuse to be replaced. 
In electricity amperes are the same as a 
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quantity of water flowing through a certain 
pipage or the quantity of electricity which 
flows through a certain resistance when .he 
pressure is one volt. A safety panel board 
with a door has recently been invented 
which makes fuse housing simple and the 
putting in of new fuses easy. 

There are three kinds of switches: 

1. Push button 
2. Tumbler 
3. Snap 

1. The push button is familiar to the eye 
in wall switch plates. 

2. The snap type is also an established 
item, snapping on all lamp (bulbs) sock- 
ets. Hanging cords and pendant switches 
are examples of the snap type. 

3. The tumbler type (see illustration) is 
the newer switch. It is a tiny lever which, 
when your arms are full, you can push up 
or down with your elbow. It has all the 
good qualities of the button and the snap 
plus not needing two fingers to operate it, 
and it works at the lightest touch. 

There are four general house varieties of 
these ‘plants’: (1) Single pole, (2) Dou- 
ble pole, (3) Three way, (4) Four way. 

The single pole switch enables you from 
one point to control any one lamp or a col- 
lection of lamps operated together. 

The double pole is used when it is de- 
sired to break the circuit in both sides of 


a switch. (The entrance switch referred to 
above is an example). To comply with 
the electric code, it is also used-in the 
case of outdoor lamps that are exposed to 
the weather. 

With these switches, save the three-way 
one, it is possible to control any circuit and 
its lamp or lamps from any two places. The 
light in the upper hall may be operated 
from that locality or from the lower hall; 
the living room ceiling light may be turned 
on or off from the living room itself or 
from the front hall. 

The four-way switch may operate lamps 
from any one of the three places, and when 
it is placed between two three-way switches 
it gives an additional point of control. For 
example, with a four-way switch in the 
dining-room and a three-way switch in 
the living room and also a _ three-way 
switch in the kitchen, the dining room 
lights may be turned on or off from any of 
three rooms. And there are numberless 
other combinations. 

You may also have a switch that oper- 
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ates from the master’s bedroom which will 
turn on as many lights as desired—one in 
every room in the house if the wiring is 
adequate, furthermore, this switch may be so 
arranged that the lights can be turned off 
or on only in the master’s room. There is 
no more convenient switch in the house than 
the tumbler switch just outside the closet. 
This switch is not dependent on the door 
opening or closing. For sometimes the 
light may stay lit on a door controlled 
switch and then the bills go up. 

Put switches always where you don’t 
have to grope for them. As for instance, 
just within the door, hand-high, next to 
the door in the hallway, or adjacent to 
the door that leads into the living room. 
Where two or more switches are to be in- 
stalled side by side, they can be put under 
one plate. 

While your house is still on the archi- 
tect’s drawing board, point out to him ex- 
actly where your furnishings will be placed, 
then arrange for electric outlets where they 
seem most convenient. If your piano is 
to be in one place and your book cases in 
the other, have the outlets so placed so that 
the reading of words and notes may never 
be an eye strain. 

You know where you are going to have 
your bathtubs, your washstands, the win- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Electric workroom; with the new Duplex overhead light, courtesy The Duplex 
Light Company; a convenient electric range, courtesy the Magee Stove Com- 
pany; an attachable ironer, The Baby Grand; and the Delco clothes washer 
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The Home of 


JAMES P. CAHILL 


Greenwich, Ct. 


Frank P.Whiting 


Architect 


The home of James P. Ca- 
hill rises from the rocky 
summit of a small island off 
the Connecticut shore and 
is built of the same seam- 
faced granite that was quar- 
ried from the site to make 
the excavation for the cellar 
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The half-timbering is here a bit of authentic construction, be- 
ing built up of chestnut logs from trees that, like the granite 
of the walls, were a part of the island 
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An attractive feature of one The broad terraces overlook- 
of the gable ends is an inset ing the Sound are well paved 
arch over a triple casement with brightly colored slates 
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= me & CONNOISSEUR 


T #Ace- TE 


In The Building And Furnishing Of A Home Only The 
High Standard Of Quality Will Bring Ultimate Satisfaction 


A CERTAIN poet (none other than the one whose verses 
grace this page) tells in a recent book how he wandered 
about this country and the seven seas carrying one lone 


treasure with him—a copy of Keats’ poems. It is the sort of thing 
t poet would do, It represents a fine spirit of the connoisseur. 
Rather than stay home and possess a hundred books, he chose to 
become a vagabond and possess one—the very best one he could 
select 

Contrasting with him is a certain man, married, father of child- 
ren, an owner ot a house and grounds, tied therefore in one spot 
ind never to become a vagabond, whose eccentricity is that he 
would rather smoke one good cigar a day than three mediocre ones, 
would rather raise a dozen perfect dahlias than a score of question- 
able varieties, and who on building and furnishing his home, 
applied this same strict rule. 

Both of these men are connoisseurs. They command respect 
for the high standards of their selections. When the one speaks of 
Keats, you feel that he knows what he’s talking about; when the 
other talks of dahlias and cigars and chairs, you listen with 
respect. The standard of quality dominates their judgement. 


S OME of this same spirit of the connoisseur must dominate 
w our selections in choosing the design for a house and select- 
ing its furnitures» If ever the American home is to rise above 
the mediocre. On all sides we see people swayed by the demand 
for quantity. Houses are built and furnished in the same manner 
as Fords are made 
Step into the average living room of a well-to-do, cultured 
family. At one glance you can see that half the furniture is lack- 
ing in beauty and in reason for existing. There is too much furni- 
ture, and much too much of it is medicore. Apply the standard of 
the connoisseur, and you would send half of it to the Salvation 
Army 
It were far better if that room appeared 
barren for a time. It were far better if the 
family were put to inconvenience. Have a 
few pieces and have them good. Select 
them slowly, acquire them with effort 
Thus should the house be furnished. | Without devouring 


| N his recent report Roger Babson 


ing this year will exceed two and a 
half billions in cost. An appalling num 
ber of houses can be built for two and a 
half billions. One wonders how much of 
that expenditures the high standards of 
quality will dominate! Perhaps very little 
of it. The demands of a meticulous taste A 
are exacting and exasperating. Workmen 
do not understand them. Builders are an- 


sentience sweeps 


chafe under their restrictions. 
This detail may be out of scale. Dis- 
card it and insist on one of proper scale. (_ 


TREE-DOOM 


| To draw sweet sustenance from the earth 
meat that’s slain; 
With casing bark to fit one’s girth 

And stand unhoused in wind, sun, rain — 
figures that the residential build | To have waved leaves instead of hair 
And a green color for a face; 

Never to move through life elsewhere 
But root forever in one place: 

O, what a strange life there mus : 2 . . 
ra a coat he 1 a at Se | noisseurs and, considering the habits of 
And yet, men say, when stricken sore 
Trees shiver a space just as they’re felled; 
their inmost core 
That by their downward rush is quelled, 
As if, from base to crown, they tried 
noyed by them. Even some architects To walk but once before they died! 


This piece of molding may be unsuitable. Refuse it and demand 
the one that is suitable. It is so easy in the confusion and 
delay of building to let well enough alone, to accept what is of- 
fered, to be satisfied if only the work goes ahead. The home build- 
er is in precisely the position of the connoisseur who chose be- 
tween one good cigar and three cheap ones. Perhaps you would 
rather have the three. Perhaps you would choose the easier road 
to building. Well, then you are that sort of person. 

But say you have fought your way with builders and carpen- 
ters, insisted on applying the principle of quality—alas, the bat- 
tle is only a third won! There is still the furnishing of that 
house and the making of the garden. 

Of course, the easier way is to go out and buy the furniture 
at one fell swoop. The more difficult, and more satisfying 
course, is to purchase it piece by piece, following a precon- 
ceived scheme for each room. Here, if you are in doubt, you 
will solicit the aid of a decorator who is trained in such mat- 
ters. But the room will not be finished over night. The proper 
making of curtains, the desirable upholstering of furniture, the 
lamps, the shades, the rugs, the paper or paint on the wall, all 
of these require time. In each process there is an amazing and 
exasperating amount of delay. 

The making of a good garden demands the same slow de- 
velopment. Gardens cannot be grown in a day. The process 
of choosing the right shrub for this place and that, the busi- 
ness of selecting trees and herbaceous perennials and making 
lawns cannot be done without a definite plan or without the 
exercise of infinite patience. 


HERE are two ways by which you can judge a connois- 
seur: he has a definite, well-thought-out philosophy of 
life by which his standards are guided, and he is ca- 
pable of a patience that would pale Job 
eas into insignificance. His insistence on 

getting what he wants is colossal. 

The reason why so many of us are not 
connoisseurs in the building of our houses, 
the furnishing of our houses and the mak- 
ing of our gardens is that we lack the 
philosophy of life which demands the 
standard of quality and we chafe under 
the delays that naturally accompany the 
accomplishment of good work. 

Just how can these be acquired? 

Well, very few people are born con- 


the average babe, very few of us are born 
patient. These habits are acquired. They 
are not animal traits; they are habits 
which man, in his arduous ascent from the 
beast, has had to develop by slow and 
laborous processes. When he has achieved 
patience, discrimination, and the courage 
of his convictions, he is apt to have be- 
__}| come a connoisseur. 


Harry Kemp 
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THE HOUSE 


You often hear it saidthat ahouse grows 
naturally out of the ground. This har- 
mony of house and setting is produced 
only by a careful consideration of the 
site and the building materials suitable 
for that site. Thus, the home of George 





AND ITS SITE 


Taylor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., rises on 
foundations of rough stone that support 
rough cast walls. The trim, balcony and 
shutters are of plain stained wood. .These 
elements are harmonious with the wood 
land setting. Lewis Bowman, architect 
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“ RENCH gardens represent 
4 th tri iT] h orn nh over ta 


ture ver since that 17th 
Century day when Louis XIV called 
in the rising young land ipe ar hy 
tect, Andre Le Notre, and commis 
sioned him to show plants to their 
places and keep them there, the 
dens of France hav been upon their 
good behaviour. The lesson of those 
eye-stretching vistas and _ knotted 
parterres of Versailles, Chantilly, 
the Tuileries, and Fontainebleau, 
has not been forgotten. Plants that 
are neat in habit and readily 


dued to the purpose of their 
rangement are the favored on \ll 
others are ke} t under strict surveil 
lance. Wild gardens, one ispects, 
are grown in cages 
Almost every garden in Fran 

from the doorvards of the Midi t 
the sophisticated schemes of th 


modern manoirs and chat ix. re 


FORMALITY OF 


In Which Design Plays the Leading 
Role and Nature a Minor Part 


MINGA POPE DURYEA 





FRENCH TOWN GARDENS 


flects this spirit of formality. An air 
of relentless symmetry extends over 
each detail of the designs. And 
therein lies the difference between 
formal gardens in France and form- 
al gardens in England and Ameri- 
ca. Here and in England formality 
is generally confined to the main out 
lines of the garden. The plants of 
the flower beds and borders are ar- 
ranged into irregular groupings and 
derive their chief charm from this 
method of thoughtful confusion. 
Small trees and shrubs that form part 
of the decorative scheme of British 
and American gardens for the most 
part grow independently and undis- 
turbed. Vines clamber up walls nat- 
urally and with no obvious guidance. 

In France, on the other hand, 
plants are placed in flower beds with 
strict regularity, and only such 
plants are used which will maintain 
this formality at all times. It hap- 
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pens that this style of garden plan- 
ning is very happily suited to town 
gardens where a simplicity that is al- 
most severe is well adapted to the 
compact area of the usual city back- 
yard. 

This Gallic idea of gardening, as 
it applies in the town garden, is 
splendidly illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs and plan. From 
the plan it will be seen how the two 
main paths of the garden continue 
the line of the garden doorways and 
steps to give the garden an intimate 
connection with the house; how each 
path ends upon some bit of sculpture 
or other garden decoration; how each 
grass plot becomes a well proportion- 
ed panel decorated by flower beds and 
borders that are essentially strips and 
spots of a single color. 

The vines on the walls have been 
led into architectural paths. Trellises 
have been provided for them to a 
height of 5’ except where it has been 
desired to furnish a background for a 
piece of sculpture, an urn, or a wall 
fountain. In these places round and 
flat arches spring between the solid 
walls of ivy. The vines do not vote. 
hey have no voice in the direction 
or the character of their wanderings. 
They are given a guide and, accord- 
ing to that guide, they grow. And amid 
the artificiality of the town garden the 
effect obtained in this manner is both 
appropriate and delightful. 

The flower beds in this garden are 
planted with begonias. The long 


border at the side is filled so com- 
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pactly with a small, coral pink variety 
that it is almost as though someone 
had unrolled a coral colored carpet 
on the grass. The oval beds in the 
central panel of turf are filled with 
the large fringed type of the same 
plant. These beds must be emptied 
each Fall and filled each Spring, but 
it must be said for the plants that 
they require very little attention dur 
ing their long blooming period. If 
there is a lack of variety of color 
there is also a lack of trouble. 

The larger plants in the garden are 
generally, as in this case, hydrangeas 
in tubs. As with begonias they offer 
beautiful masses of continuous color 
throughout the Summer with the 
slightest amount of attention. It is 
unnecessary to protect them in the 
Winter because, at that time, they 
must be carried bodily indoors, where 
they may be forgotten until the ap 
proach of warm weather in the Spring. 

There is much to be learned from 
the French manner of gardening, and 
from this particular Paris garden, 
which may be applied with advantage 
to our town gardens in this country. 
First of all it is necessary to make 
the design interestingly formal and 
composed of materials which will be 
substantial and permanent, as_ the 
paths, vines, sculpture, and turf 
panels of the example shown here. 
Then it is necessary to use simple 
plants simply. For when city gardens 
require a great deal of gardening 
they are apt to slip into a state of 
neglect—as French gardens rarely do. 
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The fine old fireplace in the 
hall is part of the original 
house as it was built by a 
certain Richard de Ropplegh 
in 1453. It was brought to 
light in the course of the al- 
terations executed recently 
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The fireplace in this 


bedroom dates from tae , from 
fame period as that in 

the hall. The ceiling is ; ee 

beamed and the timber , the 
frame ¢ rouse 3 

seen im the ; The 
floor here is made of 


elm plank hac h have r < th 


taken on a beautiful 
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This view shows the most remarkable feature of the house— Seen from within, the line of windows lends a peculiar 

the long unbroken line of windows which’ lights the living charm to this long, low parlor, with its heavy beams and 

room. It is unusual to find such a generous provision in a its flooring of wide oak planks, its simple window draperies 
house of this period and the sparse furnishing 
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of plain green glated chintz 

edged ith narrow pleating 

of mauve ha 1 decorat 
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Charming for a young girl’ 
room are the curtains above 
turquoise taffela with a ! 
ance of four pinked ruffles in 
turquoise, green amon and 
yellow with turquoise pom 
poms 
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—“4£ The pointed 


colored satir 
green. The 


long narrow 


Often it is inadvisable to 

cover the trim. In this case 

a looped valance of heavy 

red fringe hung from large 

dull gold nails is used over 

changeable red and gold taf- 
feta curtains 


valance above are picoted in 
valance is made 
with a French heading and 


graceful note 
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edges of peach 
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tiebacks add a 
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Baskets of flowers and wv 
yirds cut out of chintz 
»ring gay color to 
1 valance of plain yellow 
glazed chintz edged with 
dull red wooden beads 


The valance in the cen- 
ter of the page, shaped 
somewhat like a pagoda 
is of flame colored taf- 
feta, ,each point edged 
with a brilliant jade drop 
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Here the valance and cur- 
tains are cut in one form- 
ing an attractive arch effect. 
The material is plain green 
glazed chintz trimmed with 
orange cut wool fringe 


Unusually distinctive is 
the valance above of apricot 
taffeta ornamented with 
sprays of colored glass flow- 
ers gracefully connected by 
swags of clear crystal 


Curtains of gold and brown 
brocatelle edged with tassel 


| 7 f fringe make dignified living 
: See room hangings. Between 
Vy the scallops of the valance 
] hang large Italian tassels. 
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WOODWORK 


Native and Foreign Forest for the 


Woods to Gwe Our Rooms Distinguished Atmosphere 


4 Hi hnhishing of interior W ills is a 


roblem that 1) ont 1Ou 

r with each me on tion of 
olor lat kground re cde 
manded, back unds that iit le for 


correct room picturing Valls are a struc- 


tural nece t lending they do to each 
individual room privacy that could not 
have been attained if mere hangit were 
utilized Yet th ng of rooms, 
‘ pecially in a small house, taxes the archi- 
tect’s ingenuity to the utm« is all elab 
orate conception must be eliminated and 


every inch of space utilized in order to 
produce right results 

Simple walls are an absolute necessity 
for oniy the ire in my] ithy with the 
furnishing, yet they must be 
planned that they may 


carefully 
lend added space to 
rooms already so limited in size as to 
appear cramped, a fatal mistake in apart- 
ments where women live the major part ot 
their lives and the man of the house rests 
from his work and worry 

Wood has been used fo 
since houses were built, never losing its 
popularity through the ages 


vall finish ever 


so that today 
when there are so many kinds and tones on 
the market, it seems a 
very simple matter to 
work out harmonious 
schemes, not only in small 
houses, but large ones and 
through its use to lend 
dignity to the home 

In our early archite 
ture there existed a defi 
nite charm brought about 
through the bold spirit of 
the master builders, a fine 
example of whose work is 
still in existence in the 
Feirbanks House at Ded 
ham, Massachusetts, where 


the oldest room retains its 
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; A slab of 
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mahogany showing 
tae delicate grain of that beau- 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


original feather edge boarding, the ancestor 
of dull dark woodwork in America. 

We find an interesting example of native 
wood finish in the white and pumpkin pine 
used in some of our fine old houses, mel- 
lowed and smoke-stained by the fires that 
burned continuously in the cavernous fire- 
place. Color tones, the first semblance of 
interior decorating, appeared here, creat- 
ed through the garlands of dried red pep- 
pers and bunches of yellow corn depending 
from the ceiling beams. And an added 
decorative charm was given by placing 
pewter, brass, and copper on the dresser, 
repeating the color note by decorating the 
fireplace mantel in a similar manner. 
Even the pots and kettles that hung on the 
crane added interest, with the glow of the 
firelight playing over their brightly pol- 
ished surfaces. 

[he next step in dark woodwork came 
when larger and better houses were erected, 
and the owners, recalling the manor houses 
across seas, imported dark woodwork for 
interior use. ‘This is true in both of the 
Lee manor houses in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, the woodwork ready for insertion 
having been brought over in the holds of 


Butternut was used for the paneling of this oval reception 
room in the New York home of Mrs 


Delano & Aldrich were the architects 






































Willard Straight. 





Another type and 
mahogany shows quite a differ- 
tiful wood ent grain pattern 


cutting of 


the ships. Here simplicity of the interior 
finish is livened by priceless hand tooling, 
the handicraft of Grinling Gibbons and 
Samuel McIntyre. 

As time passed and the country became 
more thickly settled, we find that woods for 
wall treatment were freely used, and there 
were so many kinds that they could 
be suitable for decoration in both large and 
small houses; the color note varying to 
such a degree, that even in smaller houses it 
was possible to include dull dark wood for 
interior finish. 

Many of us have become so accustomed 
to the use of white painted backgrounds, 
which were a necessity to bring out the 
value of dark, rich, Colonial mahogany 
furniture, that we have failed to appreciate 
the value of these wonderful dark woods, in 
fact we have taken little pains to acquaint 
ourselves with their color value, depending 
upon the few unrelated facts gleaned here 
and there, often incorrect in detail, thus 
prejudicing the public against its use. 
Then, too, wood seemed such a common 
means of interior finish that little thought 
was given to its study. In these days, 
however, with the whole world at our 
doors and much of the fine 
woodwork in foreign lands 
purchasable, we are find- 
ing out what a charming 
setting it is for rooms 
where rich tapestry or 
colorful fabrics are a ne- 
cessity. 

Architects, too, are 
realizing how invaluable 
these dark woods are, and 
impressed with their in- 
creasing value are search- 
ing the lumber yards both 
in Boston and New York 
to discover rare bits that 
may have lain neglected 
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A distinguished 
background is 
created for the 
furniture in this 
living room by 
the columns and 
panels of wal- 
nut. Courtesy 
of the American 
Walnut Associa 
tion 








American black walnut 
of a fiddle-back mottle 
grain 
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for years. Through this search 





priceless pieces have been discov- 








ered which are being utilized for 
the most costly residences in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Carefully refinished, these frag- 























ments are suitable for any man- 
sion. Particularly is this true of 
mantels and doors as well as win- 




















dow frames and_ wainscoting, 
which are given practically their 
original setting, with furniture and 
household decorations of the same 
era, arranged with infinite taste 
and knowledge. 

_ Doubtless many of the older — ae 
cities and towns contain examples in the door and 


of this early American woodwork; paneling of this 
room, designed 
: ; , by Howard 
tenantless and dilapidated can it be Major 


secured in various degrees of ex- 

cellence, for many of the craftsman of the 
early days were skillful designers as well as 
clever workmen. What stories this old 
woodwork could tell had it but the power 
of speech, for through the doorways of 
many of these mansions have passed 
famous ladies and Colonial heroes. 






















































A slab of syca- 
more, quarter- 
sawn, showing 
the peculiar type 
of fibre in this 
native wood 







especially in the houses which are 











tion. 
























Wild black cherry, one 
of our finest cabinet 
woods 


So the old American dull wood 
work is taking its place beside 
that brought over seas, giving some 
of our modern houses a dignified 
charm which is most impressive. 
There is another advantage in the 
use of this old material; for new 
natural wood, even if kiln dried, 
is liable to warp. And naturally 
it. cannot compare with the rich- 
ness which the old woodwork has 
gained through weathering for 
centuries. All wood is porous, 
and when it is first dried out, it 
readily absorbs moisture and is 
easily affected by climatic condi 
tions. Therefore, it takes much 
seasoning to achieve a condition 
satisfactory for use in our homes. 
Beautiful woods have a value of 
their own; for many varieties 


show most exquisite grain, and yet there 
are no two pieces alike. 

There is a range of natural color in our 
different woods that gives us a rare selec- 
And the richness of wood finish 
may easily decide the choice of Hangings, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The gateway below, de- 
signed for his own garden 
by Thomas Hastings, is a 
hooded structure of the 
Georgian period. but is 
colorfully detailed in the 
Italian spirit 





















A bridle-path gateway th gabled A small oaken gate, adze-hewn and 

picturesque pier sid up of brick pegged, harmonized delightfully with 

tone, stucco, and slate, and operated the window trim of oak, handled in 

by long handled levers fixed at about the same manner, on a house in a 

18 hands height British vernacular style 

The charm and effe f : A stone arch in the gar- 
ness of inexpensive ma den wall filled by a 
terta impretentiou white, grilled door helps 
wranged: a hawthorn to achieve an air of se- 
hedee, a fence, and a clusion and affords a nice 

rosé-hune fewa 






contrast in mate‘ials 
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In the enclosed terrace of 

the house of B. B. Bryan, 

at Great Neck, L. I., de- 

signed by Patterson- 

King. a Georgian gate 

extends a graceful wel 
come 
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YOQU:A GAR DEN 


Give It a Gateway or Two so That Each 
Entrance and Exit May be an Occasion 


© be successful the garden gateway 
yi should be both a siren and a signa- 
ture. It should hold an allure, but 
it should also hold a promise. And its 
own beauty should be equalled by that of 
the garden upon which it opens, for the 
in the world would be 
something of a fraud if it led onto a dreary 
It should be a temptation with a 
happy ending. 
In its most 
form a gateway is nothing 


loveliest gateway 


aspect. 
elemental 


more than an opening in 
the wall, fence, or hedge 
that encloses the garden. 
What lifts it the 
commonplace is way 


above 
the 
in which it becomes an en- 
ticing decoration and the 
faithfulness with 
indicates the spirit of its 
garden. If the garden is 
designed along simple lines 
the should share 
the same modesty; if the 


which it 


gateway 


garden rises to glamorous 
the 
with 


heights of formality 


entrance should 
it. 

It is this extremely im- 
portant detail of appro- 
priateness which must be 


soar 


gateways in the country is 
made one of the most suc- 
cessful by little else than 
this quality. 


kept in mind more than ‘ 
any other. For the garden : 
gateway, after all, is a sort j 
of distilled essence of the 4 
garden. In fact, one of : 
the most retiring garden § 


Si 


It is a simple, 
tiny affair consisting of a 
gate of white palings swung 
between two plainly capped 
wooden posts, all nicely 
proportioned. It marks the 
gap in a hedge of tall dark 
cedars which encircles a 
just as simple Colonial 
garden. And its success 
is entirely due to the fact 
that it makes no attempt to outrank the 
garden, but is satisfied with serving as a 
hint of the garden’s unpretentious delights, 
and by hinting so delightfully that a visit 
becomes inevitable. 

In many gardens the gateway affords 
the only architectural note. If possible, 
in such a case, it should repeat the treat- 
ment and materials of the house. For 
example, the bridle-path gate shown on the 
opposite page, while it is at some distance 
from the house and is not part of a wall, 
but simply guards the opening in a hedge- 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


row of pines, is distinctly related to the 
house that, likewise, is built in the English 
spirit of an interesting combination of 
stone, brick, and stucco. 

Perhaps, technically speaking, each gate- 
should include a gate. If there 
are animals to be barred from the garden, 


way 


or if a sense of privacy is to be suggested, 


a gate will be a necessity. In any case 


there is sufficient excuse for a gate—even 





As with this white arched gateway in a New Hampshire garden, : 
designed by Charles A. Platt, it is possible to make the only ar- >2; Very often the posts 
chitectural note in the garden an effective picture from any point 


in the flowered enclosure 


for a solid one—if it is put in place only 
for its decorative effect, and for the air it 
At the 
same time there are gateways so entirely 
complete as decorative openings that there 
would be no point to closing them in any 


gives to the most casual entrance. 





In the next article of the series: When 
You Plan Your Garden, the design and 
construction of the pergola will be dis- 
cussed together with the much mooted 
question of its place in the garden scheme 





way. Such a one is the rose arch that 
makes a into the garden 


across it 


entrance 
below. A 


side 


shown gate could 
in no way add to its beauty nor increase 
the pleasure of coming through it. Nor 
could the utter simplicity of the informal 
arbor gateway leading onto a flagged path, 
shown on the opposite page, be improved by 
any further device. 

While there is an infinite variety of 
gateways in point of design 
and treatment they are all 
developments from two 
general kinds: those which 
open above and those 
which carry some overhead 
construction. When the 
enclosure is a hedge, the 


are 


former type can be made in 
any of the following ways, 
depending upon the charac- 
ter of the garden. It may 
consist merely of the hedge 
ends trimmed to accent the 
opening; or the hedge ends 
may be marked by posts 
or piers of wood, stone, 
brick, stucco, or combina- 
tions of these materials. In 
any of these latter instances 
a gate or a pair of gates 
These free 
should | fit 
tightly against the 
ends to avoid an unsightly 


“leak” the 


and the enclosure. 


may be hung. 
standing piers 
hedge 
between gate 

When the enclosure is a 
fence or lattice, the gate 
piers should repeat the de- 
sign of the posts that form 
a part of the fence. They 
may be larger in size but 
their should be no 
greater than the others. An 
especially good example of 
this type of gateway is 
shown at the bottom of page 


scale 


of the gateway and fence 
are kept at the same 
and the accent is 
marked at the entrance by adding to the 
gate piers, in walls of stone, brick and stuc- 
co, some detail, such as a well turned capital. 
The wall ends at the gateway should be 
finished off in such a way that the entrance 


size 


may be definitely marked. This can be 
done by’ slightly enlarging the wall 
ends into squared piers, and also by 


topping them with stone, brick, tile or 
with cut or molded capitals. The whole 
point is in some way to accent the opening. 
If a gate is to be swung across the opening 
(Continued on page 112) 
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‘ IN‘ | the pa ng } tre 1Sth 
S Amendment indulg : nurse 


ind seed low t | 

ful ind most yyular—torm intox! 
ition permitted the Americal per ple. In 
oxication it rtainly is. Weet efore the 
rst warm nit? o ring I men and 
yvomen everywhere have een furiously 
studving catalog making it lists, tear 
ing them up and making them over again 
pending hypothetical thou d id ther 
educing them to a few tual dollars 
It is a grand orgy It is a legitimat 
ignificant and perfectly delightiul org 
But, like any sort of of t has its 
morning alter 

Of the making of seed and nursery 
italogs there is no end But reading 
even a mere hal iozen oO them requires 
1 strong will and a clear idl Lhe 
peculiar form of confusion that follows 
on the perusal of man italogs may 
bring disastrous results t gardener 
He may become a seed profligat L hese 
words are written not to prevent him be 
coming a profligate—that uld be quite 
impossilsl: t to hel him derive 
some benenht trom hi ry 

The first thing that 
1S cle sirable in l seed 


or nurserv Catalog is th 


Hon { 


simply written 


truth cdeacrip 


tions, ci 
void oT rapturous ‘ 


agveration 1 the desir i 


feature eit raraenct 
read } a flower\ descri 
tion of sor nnual I 


is pictured in its pertes 
tion. Hi visual 


himself as creating that 


perfect blossom He 
buys the seed, plants it 
cultivates the seedling 
and when the flowers 
appear they may il 
short of the italog 
scription In nine cases 
out of ten he will blame 


the seeds and the seeds 


man The same is true 
of nursery descriptions 
The hy mec owner ior 
example, pictures i 


grove of dogwood in the 
back 0 his garden 
His 
buving lara trees 
When the trees come, 


thev are 


purse prevents him 


littl LtTairs 


the 
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Kunderd, who gave 
gladioli, has 
type 


A.E 
us ruffled 
created a 


It 1 


fringed 


very rare 


The hybrid cactus dahlia 

“The Marchioness” is a 

new creation brought out 
by M. G. Tyler 
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IN GARDENING 


Some Suggestions on How to Get the Best Service 


Catalogs 


and he waits several years before he has 
Of course, much of this can be 
blamed on the stupidity of the gardener 
his method of handling the plant 
material, but it also canbe partially 
blamed on the men who write the catalogs. 
Consequently, the first rule for the be- 
ginning gardener is to avoid those cata- 


his vrove. 


or on 


logs that contain exaggerated statements. 
You will find that well established firms 
are satisfied to let their seeds and plants 
speak for themselves. Those are the 
firms to patronize. 

On the other hand, the descriptions 
must be adequate in addition to being 

he reading matter in the 
catalog should help the amateur make 


(Continued on page 104) 


accurate. 


Among the 1923 novelties is a 
new aster, “Amazon”, lavender 
pink, that grows to unusual size 
It is grown by Charles Elliott 
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BIRR es 


; The new  antirrhinum A new baby aster “Tom 
. “Radiance’’, terra-cotta Thumb,” 8” high, with 
shaded salmon. Ceurtesy double and _  semi-double 
of Alex. Forbes & Co flowers Hart & Vick 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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The living room above is in the home of Mrs. Edward A living room of much dignity has oak paneled walls, a 

Roberts in Paoli, Pa. Butter colored walls, gold hangings decorative plaster ceiling, furniture done in green damask and 

and furniture done in crimson silk, make an exceptionally Jacobean tapestry and hangings of Elizabethan crewel work 
inviting interior. Miss Gheen, decorator Chamberlin Dodds, decorator 
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Much of the charm of this 
living room in the New 
York apartment of Mrs. Geof- 
fry Bonnell is due to the 
clever blending of colors. Pale 
Adam green walls and wine 
colored taffeta hangings com- 
bine charmingly with the 
toile de Jouy on the sofa. 
Diane Tate and Marion Hall, 
Inc., were the decorators 


A bedroom in this same 
apartment has light gray 
walls and woodwork, striped 
taffeta curtains in blue and 
apricot and an old-fashioned 
flowered chintz on the furni- 
ture. The blue painted bed 
matches the graceful draped 
dressing table and has a spread 
of fine cream colored net over 


flesh pink satin 
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The dining room in Mrs. Bon- 
nell’s apartment repeats the 
color scheme of the living 
room 18th Century Italian 
walnut chairs have seats cov- 
ered in red and gold striped 
damask The table is of the 
same period and combines well 
with the old Queene Anne 
cabinet. Diane Tate andMari- 
on Hall, Inc., decorators 


This picture shows a corner 
of a bedroom in the home of 
Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham 
The gray-blue walls, paneled 
in purple and cream, make an 
effective background for the 
mauve hangings trimmed in 
rose, purple and jade and the 
old French furniture in striped 
silk of the period. Baron 
Voruz de. Vaux, decorator 
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A ” 4 A child’s garden ’ 
den, sunt with-pool, bird- ' 
ef it house, ing, sand- | 

ll of dt pile, and playhouse i 
{ A broad open gar- ‘ | 
tar den overhung by a 
th picturesque cedar of 


Lebanon 


THREE GARDENS 
FOR GROWNUPS 


And One for Children 
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Nurse and Child, a 
faience figurine modeled 
by Claude Barthelemy, 
Avignon, 16th Century. 
This and the other illus- 
trations are by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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In The Colorful Porcelains of Rouen, Moustiers and Marseilles 


The Collector Finds Engrossing Interest 


GARDNER TEALL 


Deruta, Pesaro and Urbino 
particularly since Frangois I 
had employed Girolamo della 
Robbia on the faience decora- 
tions for the facade of the Cha- 
teau. de Madrid, which stood 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and 


; I ‘ HE history of the pot- 
ter’s art is filled with 


many unsolved mysteries. 














(Below) 
French faience 
dish of 16th 
Century make, 
from Rouen 


[his is particularly true of the 
history of the early faience of 
France. We find it difficult to 
understand why French crafts- 
men appeared to take no thought had brought other Italian  pot- 
of the fine maiolica wares of the 
Italian potters in the early days. 
They might easily, it would 
seem, have followed the methods 
of the craftsmen of Gubbio, Pee we 


plate with mu- 

Sic score decora- 

tion, dating from 
1710 to 1720 


ters into France. Moreover the 
Italian Piccolpasso had pub- 
lished a handbook on the art 
of making maiolica and this 
A plate from the (Coninued on page 9¢) 
Nevers fabrique, 
1644, with pic- 
torial center and 
grotesques 











(Left) The 
Sacrifice of 
Noah, a 16th 
Century pla- 
teau from Lyon 





A 17th Century faience 
pilgrim’s bottle made in 
Beauvais 


A Nevers pilgrim bottle 
in the faience of 1640- 
1700 


(Right) An ex- 
ample of Mar- 
seilles faience 
dating from 
about 1760 


(Left) An 18th 
Century  pla- 
teau, made in 
the old’ works 
at Rouen 





. (Right) A fai- 
& ence dish with 
handles, from 
Moustiers, dat- 
ed about 1730 





In the English type 
of house the sup- 
porting roof timbers 
are often exposed 
The space between 
the timbers is plas 
tered in the same 
manner as the walls 
The architects of 
this were Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown 


ee ee ee eae ee ae 


( entes Groined 


rs 


; 
arch or vauilted ceu 


ings are characteri 
ti of Gothic and 
Jtalian style They 
are fashioned from 
tone or molded 
plaster. In this house 
he lialian loggia 
ceiling i groined 
We li r We i cr 
Ho oe, ar hitects 
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In houses of ltal- 
tan precedents the 
Supporting floor 
beams are exposed 


A decorative coved 
ceiling has _ been 
created in this resi- 
and the space be a, gp own 
tween paneled rhs Scarsdale VY bs 
tyle was adopte . . » N.Y, b: 
for the home Me y heavy moldings 
J. Thomas, architect placed to form te 
ry lar panels. A. J. 
Hart sdai N : 
” — ' Bodker, architect 





Geometric patterns 
worked in plaster is 
the contemporane- 
ous ceiling for Jac- 
obean rooms. Here 
it has been used in 
the home of W. M. 
Wickes, near Baiti- 
more, Md. Smith & 
May architects 
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It You Are Going to Build, Consider the Variety of Available Ceilings and Ceiling Treatments 


FIRST 
A vast blue arch that covers 
the Mediterranean is a 
thrilling experience, just as a 
sparkling starlit night at sea 
seems to exalt one’s spirit. For 
the time being these great expan- 
ses become the ceilings of our 
world, and there is an immense 
encompassing peace in the bound- 


glimpse of the 


less space that curves above us in 
magnificent vaults from zenith 
to horizon. 

The idea of the ceiling, at least 
for great cathedrals and palaces, 
must have sprung from this 
vision of the sky as a covering 
of all the earths. And that is why 
so often the most splendid of the 
mediaeval ceilings were arched 
and vaulted, giving something 
of the sky’s peace. 

In France, from the time of 
Louis XII, vaulted 
were introduced 
and painted or covered with 
testers attached 
by hooks, or boarded up in 


ceilings 
and carved 
rare tapestry 


barrel vaults 
Often the 


the manner of 
brilliantly painted. 



















Parget, the 
finish used on the 
walls and ceilings 
of this room, 
consists of crude- 
ly molded plas- 
ter in which dec- 
orative designs are 
fashioned. It is 
suitable for Eng- 
lish types of 
rooms 


In remodeling 
Colonial farm- 
houses much of 
the old interior 
atmosphere can 
be re-established 
if the _ ceiling 
timbers are left 
exposed, as here 


Ope 
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Painted panels in 
molded plaster 
frames are often 
found in larger 
Georgian houses 
This is from the 
home of Wm. 
Hayward, Guy 
Lowell architect 





spaces between the timbers were 
cut in panels and enriched with 
gold. 

Louis XIII, 
ceilings 
sometimes 


In the reign of 
finely wrought stucco 
prominence, 
richly colored. The plasterers be- 
came immensely important in the 
scheme of elaborate ceiling devel- 
opment, and some of the most sig- 
nificant Italian craftsmen de- 
voted their attention to the cre- 
ation of ornate stucco ceilings, 


gained 


walls and chimney-pieces. About 
this time stone slab ceilings be- 
came fashionable with exposed 
timbers, often painted and al 
ways carved. 
In that gorgeous reign of the 
dapper little king, Louis XIV, 
palace ceilings became sump- 
tuous to the point of suffo- 
cation. They vaulted 
and domed and adorned with 
elaborate swage, often carved 
and frequently painted. And 
walls with equal magnificence 
were built up to the ceilings. 
Not an inch of bare space re- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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cony one finds the same gay All the furniture in the tiny bedroom 
he iron table painted yellow - , P : is built-in after the manner of old 
h peasant chair in green and - Normandy and Brittany cottages. 

and the Spanish rue in these Bright Portuguese cotion prints make 
ame bright color . the cover and curtains 


The furniture in the living room is o ; = Yellow furniture and slip covers in 
the painted peasant type m orange : - . 7 . striped green and cream complement 
green and yello A pain d rs ma the yellow walls, curtains and various 
accessories in these tones. All Deco- 

rations by Chamberlin Dodds 








SWVC AW Ww RATE 
Hewitt 


The outside is white with 

black mullions and trim. The 

roof and shutters are jade 
green 


HEN a decorator takes an 

old ice house perched at the 

far end of an inlet and 
turns it into a livable and desir- 
able home, the results are apt to 
be worth studying. 

The charming and unusual little 
house shown on these pages is the 
Connecticut home of Chamberlin 
Dodds and amusingly named by 
him “La Toquée.” 
Originally an old ice house and 
later a stable, it is so close to the 
water that at high tide one can 


Chaumiere 


almost bathe in the living room. 
In fact, the small balcony which 
extends out over the water in the 
manner of the French river houses 
gives one quite the impression of 
being on the deck of a boat. This 
is one of the gayest spots in the 
gay little house for it is entirely 
enclosed in glass, the large square 
lattices painted white on the out- 
side and jade green inside. The 
furniture which consists of iron 
pieces painted bright yellow and 
decorated peasant chairs is ex- 
actly right in color for the old 
Spanish rug in tones of green and 
yellow. Over all is a black and 


THE CONNECTICUT HOME 


OF CHAMBERLIN DODDS 
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Yellow walls, a jade green 

trim and checked gingham 

curtains make the gayest of 
living rooms 


yellow striped awning of painted 
tin. 

Again the brightest of colors 
combine to make the living room 
wonderfully gay. The wide boards 
of the walls are painted lemon 
yellow with a jade green trim. In 
keeping with the simplicity of it 
all ruffled yellow checked gingham 
curtains outline the doorway and 
frame the windows, hanging from 
a brightly painted wood valance 
Here the furniture is also mostly 
of the peasant type, 


orange, green and yellow. 


painted 
Striped 
slip covers in green and cream and 
old color prints on the walls carry 
out these tones while an occasional 
new note of lavender is introduced 
in the Italian and Spanish pottery 
Up a very short and tempestuous 
stairway are two bedrooms, one 
master’s and one guest. room. The 
former with whitewashed walls 
and furniture built in tightly after 
the manner of the old Normandy 
and Brittany cottages has old 
Portuguese cotton prints at the win- 
dows and on the beds. These are 
quite in keeping with the vivid 
color of the rest of the cottage. 
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The living room, which is as 
authentic as the exterior, is 
finished in an austere Italian 
manner. A gallery runs along 
one end, with sleps leading 
down to the level of the floor 
Rich color is found in this floor 
of rough textured orange- 
brown tiles 
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One side of the court 
is fenced in by a per- 
gola raised above the 
level of the garden. 
The railing of the log- 
gia is rebeated on this 
side. The flower beds 
we box-bordered 


In addition to the in- 
terior courtyard is the 
walled entrance gar- 
den. This forecourt is 
pebbled, in the style 
of old Italian gardens, 
ind the same treat- 
ment is given the court 
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The home of Francis L. Steeken, St. James, Long Island, 

is a rare example of authentic Italian architecture placed 

in an American setting. In every detail—the roof, the dis- 

position of the windows, the character of the walls—its 

origin is evident. Henry Corse, Jr. of Butler & Corse was 
the architect 
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The exterior of the 
house is quite austere, 
the only relief on this 
south front being the 
door surround, the iron 
grilles and lantern and 
the corner planting of 
well chosen evergreens 
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A REMODELED 
COLONIAL HOUSE 


JAMES O'CONNOR, 














1923 


January, 
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The floor plans are particularly 


interesting. Note especially the 
ervant section—the good sized 
itting room, convenient  kit- 
hen, large bedroom, private 
bath and pressing room—over 
twenty per cent of the house 
pace The master’s suite com- 
prises bedroom, study, and bath 
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Delicate buff is the color of the 
sand finished walis oy the Ladew 
sitting room. The fireplace is 



















PRESSING of stone, and on either side of it, 
— ROOM solid to the ceiling, are book- 
sd Baty shelves. Old English furniture 
Pe ROOM ED seRvANTs ; predominates here, and com- 
) BLD ROOM r fortable chintz covered arm- 
‘ chairs flank the open fire 
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THE NEWER PERMANENT FLOOR COVERINGS 


Wood, Metal, Concrete, and an Infinite Variety of Composition Floors 


E demand a great deal of our floors 
these days, that they 
should be clean, warm, dry; we also 
want them comfortable to walk on, attrac- 


not merely 


tive to look at, inconspicuously 
to live with, We 
tical modern fluors to be immensely inviting 


sanitary 


even expect these prac 
in soft mellow, old tones or with bright, 


pure, invigorating colors 

In a vast variety of materials and forms, 
these modern floors bring back to us recol 
the 


cloisters, of 


lections of weather-beaten tile floors of 
old the fine concrete 
floors in the 12th Century houses of Ba 


bk rench 


varia, or that rich wood floor that ornament- 
ed the stately room at Fontainbleau where 
the little Queen listened to the 
sweet tinkle of Rameau and Gluck on her 
fragile painted We like these 
want them to develop 
floor look like 
Versailles or Rothenburg or Florence, but 


Austrian 


spinnet, 
memories but we 
practically today; a may 
can it be ordered by the square foot from 
a manufacturer, with adequate instruction 
for laying, ready for your house in a few 
days or at the utmost a few week's notice? 
We may envy today the beauty of these old 
palaces, but we would not enjoy building 


them, an occupation that held a crafts- 


OME of 


modern 


man for a generation 
remarkable of 
floor 


Ne. 
once thoroughly waxed and kept in 


order, have the lustre of deep black velvet, 
or of sombre old Italian marble 


the 
permanent 


most 


coverings, 


And our 
new metal tiles are as warm and tawny 
as a December oak leaf, with veins show 
ing in brilliant edges that announce these 
tiles to be the new covering 
the new 
ways of finishing floors, this article will 


copper floor 


Because of immense variety of 
be limited to what we are going to call 
permanent floor coverings. The actual con- 
struction of a floor we have already treated 
in the March last issue, going into the de- 
tail of the laying of the floor and preparing 
it for this permanent covering, which may be 
later on further decorated with carpets and 
rugs, or the covering itself may be so beau- 
tiful that it not 
any further decoration. 

It is worth considering that the floor of 
your house is the only part of the actual 
construction that 


does desire or require 


The walls and 
ceilings are for comfort, convenience and 
beauty, just as the floors; 
nevertheless, only the floor is a matter of 
utility, and utility here must include such 
qualities as resilience, dustlessness, a ca- 


is used 


essential as 


pacity for withstanding pressure, moisture 
and cold. It must also stand for fireproof- 
ing, odorlessmess and noiselessness and be 


in many Colors and Textures 


HENRY COMPTON 
insect proof. In addition you hope for 
distinction and insist upon economy. 

When it comes to selecting the style of 
floor you want, counting upon durability 
of course, the type must be suited to the 
kind of architecture, to the furnishings you 
will put in your room, to your color 
scheme, and, of course, (which almost goes 
without saying) to your climate. There is 
an immense variety of different materials 
to be had in’ permanent floor coverings 
and these in turn are being made increas- 
ingly to suit different styles of rooms, and 
their appropriate furniture. It is quite 
extraordinary what can be done today with 
wood, metal, concrete and composition in 
the matter of adaptability to period or mod- 


ern schemes of decoration. 
Y your architect is writing the speci- 
fications for the house, not only the 
construction of the floor but the outer 
permanent coverings, so that they are 
included in the money you intend to 
spend in making your home a 
fortable, practical and attractive place 
If floor covering is left until 
you begin to furnish, you are very likely 
to do it with too economical a spirit; be- 


OUR floor should be planned when 


com- 


to li ve in. 


cause, of course, your first heavy expense 
is what the architect demands in his speci- 
fications. You must know how you want 
your house finished from the beginning, be 
the beginning you decide 
upon the style of the exterior; and if the 
house is to be effective, the interior must 
correspond to the period of architecture. 
Having decided upon the style of your 


cause at 


floor then take up the question of ma- 
terial. Will it be stucco, wood, metal, com- 
position, will it be covered entirely with 
carpets or is it intended to have a floor 
so interesting that you will only want an 
occasional rug in 

scheme of furnishing ? 


harmony with your 
These things should 
be understood and decided upon from the 
start. It will save you money, time and 
the worry and expense of many changes, 
because a haphazard floor is never very 


satisfactory. 


| F a very personal and unusual 
house is being built, the floors will 
be thought out very carecully. If 
your architect has planned a French or 
Italian structure (which is actually often 
done in America) he will undoubtedly 
suggest that your floors be a fine hand- 
laid mosiac in white and green, gold and 
brown stone or marble. This will be 
expensive, but very beautiful; or for your 
Italian dwelling you may have a com- 


position floor in huge squares oi lus- 
trous black and white which will look 
quite antique after a few thorough waxings. 
For a house fashioned in the old Tudor 
way, stone slabs could be laid, at least for 
the entrance, either in neutral or warm col- 
ors and sometimes combined with marble, 
producing an effect infinitely rich and unu- 
sual—the blocks being obtainable oblong, 
square, with uneven edges, roughly dressed, 
and laid with wide joints, either in formal 
or informal patterns. 

the making of beautiful 
houses began in Italy, France and Eng- 
land, wood floors have been greatly in favor. 
The earliest reference to the use of par- 
quetry work for floors is in the diary of 
John Evelyn in 1678 in which he says that 
the palace of the Duke of Norfolk had 
rooms parqueted with cedar, yew and 
cypress. The oldest parquetry floors te be 
seen today are in Italy, and it is from 
Italy that they came up to England, France 
and Germany. Of course, in those days 
they were only in great houses, and it took 
a remarkable craftsman endless time to 
Each floor being planned 


Ever since 


get them down. 
individually. It is really almost a miracle 
the way in which these beautiful parquetry 
floors are planned today, closely imitating 
the finest of the old world floors, and yet 
ready to use, so that an entire house can 
be laid and finished with little more trouble 
than putting down the simplest floorcover- 
ings. And with but reasonable care these 
wood floors need only be 
twice a year. 


put in order 


I T is interesting, too, to know that 

these parquetry floors are not im- 

mensely costly but are adjusted to 

the moderate priced house both in style 

and expense. And they certainly add a 
note of elegance to the simplest home. 

Of course, hardwood floors are also laid 
with beautiful effects without patterns. 
Plain oak, birch, maple, are some of the 
hard woods now being manufactured today 
ready to put down in a great variety of 
tones and textures. Longer service un- 
questionably comes from the hard woods, 
but excellent soft wood floors are being 
manufactured today, so treated that they 
will last ‘almost the lifetime of a house and 
of course they rank economy as one of their 
virtues. Wooden floors that come in blocks, 
creosoted are considered eminently durable, 
economical and sanitary. They are com- 
fortable to walk upon and are particularly 
safe where there is any possibility of mois- 
ture on the floors. 


(Continued on page 86) 











The home of Joseph 
Santley, Great Neck, L. 
I., is a Colonial clap- 
board house of comfort- 
able proportions, as is 
attested by the wide ve- 
randa and the range of 
dormers. The chimneys 
are of whitewashed brick 


The number and size of 
the rooms in proportion 
to the size of the house 
are unusual. This has 
been made possible by 
omitting the hall and 
putting the stairway in 
1 minimum of space 
Patterson-King, architects 
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In order to secure com- 
plete privacy the garden 
is located in the rear of 
the house. It has been 
made an important fea- 
ture, with its planting of 
evergreens and beds of 
herbaceous flowers and 
charming little arbor gates 


On the second floor are 
found four bed chambers 
and two baths with a 
plentitude of closets, 
and, in the wing over 
the kitchen, two maids’ 
rooms, a bath and the 
service stairs The at- 
tic is reached conveniently 
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Gillies 


The English cottage was architectural ancestor to the 
home of H. Harris, Mt. Vernon, N. } 


, as is shown 


rit t . in the half-timber, the dip of the roof and the pleasant 
: , , of Z is 


casement windows. Lewis Bowman, architect 
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The entrance is tucked away 
in the angle formed by the lit 
room and the enclosed por h 
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Lively colors are found in the wall 
and roof of the home of Fayette 
Baum, Syracuse, N. Y. Both the brick 
and the slate being variegated. Con 
trast is found in the white trim and 
kevstones. Dwight James Baum, archit 


Entrance to the house is reached 
through a gate of high brick pillars and 
wrought iron. Then one comes to this 
Georgian doorway with its simple col 
umns and arched pediment and its 
carved »ver-door panels and trim 


BOO AELIOOLSS MEDA. 


Upstairs the plans show the owner's 
suite of bedroom and bath, a guest 
room and a well-lighted sewing room 
Both upstairs and down this house 
is .suitable and adequate for an 
elderly couple, as is its purpose 


The first floor plan is irregular, the 
entrance and hall being in one corner 
with the service behind. The living 
room and dining room are generous 

ly proportioned French doors lead 
from the living room to the porch 
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H O W Db O YOU 
INTER YOUR HOUSEP 


The entrance to the home of George Tay 

lor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is found hidden 

sway under the shadow of the tower 
carve Lewis B man, architect 


To enter in the Colonial manner, one 
has a door such as this, with a dec- 
orative frame under a Palladian win- 
dow. Dwight James Baum, architect 





In a brick house 
the entrance door 
may be enriched with 
decorative iron and 
its frame delicately 
carved, in contrast 
with the bricks’ 
roughness. A. J 
Thomas, architect 








The verandah en- 
trance door may 
have simple Colonial 
lines with a semicir- 
cular light. The home 
of Charles Robin- 
son Smith at Stock- 
bridge, N. Y. Coffin 
& Coffin, architects 
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DECOR AT r@QN 


Having Arrived At A Human Attitude Toward The Traditional Styles 


HE viewpoint in interior decoration 

and furnishing began to shift a few 

years ago with the coming of age of 
our own generation. ‘Though we are using 
the same forms and drawing upon the same 
historic sources that supplied the prototypes 
for the room treatments of the 19th Century 
and the earlier years of the present century, 
though we have not created a “modern 
style”, a change that is revolutionary is well 
under way. It is profound, a thing of the 
spirit, a natural and necessary manifesta- 
tion of our attitude towards life. 

The period from the end of the Civil War 
to the opening of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893, was one of industrial and 
business development, but was marked by 
bad taste and general ignorance of the art 
of the past. The World’s Fair was a 
revelation of really worthy art to hundreds 
of thousands of our people; it marked the 
beginning of an era of academic study in 
art, with very little genuine understanding 
or appreciation. 

Refusal to follow in the footsteps of our 
elders along the path of academic dullness, 
has placed us in such a position that it is 
wise for us to define our aims and to con- 
sider how we can best use the wealth of 
decorative precedent that has come down to 
us from the past. 

For the meticulous observance of a nar- 
row interpretation of “purity of style’, and 
a mortal dread of anachronisms, we are sub- 
stituting a more intelligent and sympathetic 
use of the period styles. Having acquired 
knowledge, we are now gaining freedom. 
Instead of accepting pronouncements on 
“good taste” we are substituting a will to 
express character in decoration. Instead of 
cut-and-dried schemes, we want rooms that 
have the breath of life. 

With this change of viewpoint, a kind 
of interior decorator that is different from 
most of those that flourished in the last gen- 
eration has come to the front. Men and 
women who know how to use old furniture 
and furnishings in a new way and to em- 
ploy with understanding present-day furni- 
ture and fabric designs inspired by old 
work are making real their client’s con- 
ceptions of suitable home surroundings. 

Let us try to visualize some of the old 
interiors and the life of which each served 
as an expression. 


MONG the most attractive of pres- 
ent-day interiors are those inspired 
by the rooms of the cottages built by 
the early Colonists. This simple kind of 
cottage and its prototype, the old English 





Our Rooms Become More Livable 
EUGENE CLUTE 


cottage, will repay study. Some of the ex- 
isting cottages in New England have been 
preserved or restored and refurnished with 
old pieces so that they give us a fairly 
trustworthy impression. 

The adze-hewn beams of the low ceiling, 
the big, broad fireplace, the simple mantel, 
the quaint, hand-wrought crane and the 
roomy settle are features that we may well 
employ to give to a living room of today 
the air of peace and contentment that 
reigned in the homes of the men and women 
who built their houses on the edge of the 
wilderness in Colonial days. 

Every detail of the room that often served 
both as living room and kitchen in the early 
American cottage, gives forth the spirit of 
the family circle that gathered nightly 
about its cheery fire—the children and 
their elders, a white-haired grandparent, 
perhaps, in the warmest corner. 

The flint-lock resting on pegs over the 
fireplace, where it was ready at hand for 
either hunting or defense, gave a sense of 
security to the room, while the spinning 
wheel at the fireside supplied the compli- 
mentary feminine note by suggesting domes- 
tic industry. Whether the flint-lock and 
the spinning wheel should ever have a place 
in a living room of today, since their use- 
fulness has passed, is an open question. 
Their inclusion is likely to seem a bit 
forced. 


I F we would have the spirit of the old 
cottage living room in a room of 
ours, we must avoid all pretense and 
all ostentation. It is well to remember that 
the early American cottage was a very differ- 
ent kind of home from the Georgian mansion 
and that the furnishings and the details of 
the one are, in general, out of place in the 
other. A few fine pieces of furniture, fine 
in line and proportion but not ornate, may 
well be used in the cottage interior. Such 
pieces were sometimes the prized pos- 
sessions of a family that lived in a very 
simple way. They occasionally give a note 
of refinement and they afford relief from 
the monotony of furnishings all strictly of 
a kind, for a certain amount of variety 
suggests life, prevents the unpleasant im- 
pression of a room furnished all at one 
time, and never subjected to natural 
changes. 

The greater part of the furnishings of the 
cottage were, of course, of the simpler sort. 
Chairs of the Windsor type and straight- 
backed. chairs are in the picture, so is the 
gate-leg table, but elaborately carved Geor- 
gian chairs are most certainly not. 


As for wall treatment, we find in the exist- 
ing cottages, walls of vertical boarding and 
walls covered with hand-printed papers that 
show scenic designs in a repeating frame- 
work and other quaint designs of moderate 
size. Fortunately a number of these papers 
found on the walls of old houses have been 
reproduced faithfully by an American 
maker of wall papers and are available for 
our use. White-painted, wooden paneling, 
if very simple, provides a suitable wall 
treatment for a living room of the early 
American cottage type. 

A floor of wide boards, a few rag rugs, 
some pewter and brass, about complete the 
ensemble. If throughout the decorating and 
furnishing of an interior in this manner 
we keep in sympathy with the life that was 
lived in the old-time cottage, we may be 
fortunate enough to light the fire on our 
hearth from that of the early Colonist and 
come to know the full meaning of the word 
home. 


HIPS laden with valuable cargoes 

passed in and out of our New Eng- 

land ports in Georgian times, sail- 
ing distant seas and piling up wealth for 
their owners, who built themselves mansions 
fashioned after the homes of the well-to-do 
in the mother country. Other men of im- 
portance in a business or official way did 
likewise. The _ carpenter-architect was 
busy. He drew upon a small stock of ideas 
gleaned from books and upon a large re- 
serve of native ability. There is evidence 
in many an old house that some of his kind 
occasionally did weird things in experi- 
menting with combinations of moldings and 
in other ways. On the whole, however, the 
work of the carpenter-architect was won- 
derfully good. We must not, of course, 
overlook the influence of the men of educa- 
tion who, though they were not architects 
by profession, gave us buildings that com- 
mand our respectful admiration. 

Whenever we attempt a room in the man- 
ner of the Georgian mansion, let us keep in 
mind the restraint, the dignity and the 
tenderness that are such prominent char- 
acteristics of the type. Let us picture the 
social life for which these rooms formed 
the setting, the assemblages of men and 
women of refinement, dressed in the latest 
fashions of the day. Let us keep in mind 
the substantial domesticity oi the family 
life. We shall then see that the wall panel- 
ing, the wonderful Chinese papers and the 
fine French hand-blocked scenic papers 
were admirable backgrounds for the life of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Porcelain lamp ” high, in 


’ ¢. blue or black with par 

















The Geor- 
gian lighting 
fixture at the 
left comes in 
silver, gilt or 
ivory finish 
It measures 
5” between 
lights, $18 
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Black lacquer bookends in 
an interesting openwork de 
sign are $1350 the pair 





A cream colored iron basket 
holding bright tulips makes 
the best of doorstops, $6 








An old English print deco 
rates this parchment can- 
dleshield, 6” wide, $2.25 


A tip table of burled wal- 
nut is 22” high, the top 
measuring 21” x 15°, $30 
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Amber, amethyst or blue 

glas makes this perfume 

bottle 6” high fitted with 
t long stopper, $2.50 


A crystal flower bowl has 

amethyst, amber or green 

glass handles and line at 
top, 6” high, $6.50 









Bronze candlesticks in green, y 
. ~o * ” : 

gold or brown finish, 10” high, 

$15 each. Comport, $15. § 

Black and silver mirror, $25 % 


These salt and pepper holders 
, are sterling in a bright finish, 
F 4\" high, $8 a pair 





For a pillow or pincushion come 
t piece of Normandy lace 10” 
i diameter, priced at $3.50 


A silver plated mayonnaise bowl 
with ladle, effectively ‘simple in 
design, is priced at $8.95 complete 
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A bove is an earthen 

ware salad set with a 
cream ground. Bowl 
and six plates $10 


Th tea set of 
nine pre a is are 
production of o d 


ustre, $22 
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GARDENER’S 


SUNDAY 


(4 « gret ladyes 
prente 
oth (Century 


Herta! 


7. All hardy 
hard - woode« 
Plante such aa 
lHaen, Wietarta 
duh, eK 
(may now be 
brought into 
the warm 

reenhouse 
ics the wood 
well motetened 
by frequent 
spraying until 
the bude start 
to) open slong 
the eaten 


i4 Thin 
the logioal tine 
to Plan & emall 
fruit garden 
comprising 
blackberries 
raspberries 
dewberries 
rurrantes 
gvoaeberrica 
and strawber 
ries. It may be 
lorated at one 
side of the gar 
den of entirely 
erparated 


21 The sail 
on the house 
Plant pote 
should be top 
dressed with 


sheep manure 
or some of the 
rewular plant 
foods that 
come for the 
purpose And 
de net forget 


to sponge the 
fetiage tre 
quently with 
inser ticide 


28. Why not 
ert the manure 
carted into the 
garden while 
the ground ts 
etill frosen? 
The some 
times left until 
apring, and 





MONDAY 





fod how enally 
the can be 

neatructed 
and how much 


DY UGaing them 
cotaletentl 


~ Tres 

that are cover 
ad with mons 
ean be enally 
cleaned by 
ecrubbing with 
wire brushes 
or aepraying 
with a aht eo 
lution of caus 
tic soda. Damp 
weather is the 
beat time for 
the former 
method ef 
treatment 


15. The greet 
plante 
" jat Dé 
sprayed fre 
quentiy with a 
strong foree of 
water to keep 
the red epider 
in cheek This 
is one of our 
worse green 


house 


house peete if 
newlected yet 
the ensient of 
all to keep ur 
der control 


223. Why not 
buy some 
houses for the 
birda 
never-tiring 
friends of the 
ardener 
Lustic ones are 
Practical and 
ornamental 
and there are 
other 
atyles They 
should be put 
up before 
apring opens. 


those 


20. Destroy 
all caterpillar 
newts on the 
trees An ae 
bestos torch is 
a good tool for 
the work, al 
though one 





TUESDAY 


The 


CALENDAR 


FOR 


JANUARY 








WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





n should be 
ade to re-pot 
all eottie 
Planta, aa the 


Will eoon begin 
active growth 
Lae plenty of 
drainage in the 
bottom of the 
pot and have 
the soll ao that 
it will not be 
ome odden 
if overt-watered 
DY mistake 


0. Reed sow 
nae time will 
soon be here 
Have you all 
the material 
ready soll 
which has been 
acreened, sand, 
stones or brok- 
en flower pote 
for drainage, 
moes, boxes, 
seed pans, labe! 
aticka, “te? If 
net, better get 
them at once 


16 De not 
scrape loose 
bark from trees 
with a ecraper 
it le impossible 
to get into all 
the crevices, 
amd much live 
bark ia re 

ved in the 
operation In 
this way more 
harm thao 
good will be 
the probable 
final result 


All edged 
tools should be 
gone over and 
sharpened for 
the coming 
season New 
handles should 
be placed in 
tools that re 
qpiire them, and 
the tawna 

mowers should 
be overhauled 
while you have 
ample time to 
do it right 


4 Cc ws t 
branches of any 
of the early 
flowering 
shrubs such as 
pussy-willow, 
fire bush, gold- 
en bell, ete. 
will tower if 
placed in jars 
of water in a 
warm room. A 
little later, 
cherry and ap- 
= can be 
oreed 





4 The gar- 
den furniture 
should be 
painted while 
it is stored for 
the winter. All 
tools that are 
left out during 
the growing 
season should 
also be painted 
This is much 
better than fre- 
quently buying 
new ones as 


replacements 





10. One o 
our finest salad 
vegetables is 
what we call 
chieory or 
French endive 
From mature 
roots this plant 
ie enally forced 
in any warm 
house cellar or 
under the 
benches in the 
greenhouse. It 
yields abun- 
dantly 


17. Rhubarb 
may be grown 
successfully 
under the 
benches in the 
greenhouse, or 
in the cellar of 
the dwetiing 
Lift good-sized 
clumps from 
the garden and 
Diant them in 
laht soll, keep- 
ing the tone 
dark until they 
develop 


24 Now ts 
the time te or 
der garden fur 
nishings ‘ 
settee an 
arched arbor, a 
sundial or urn 
Somewhere on 
your grounds 
there is a point 
which can be 
made more at 
tractive, more 
interesting by 
adding ore of 
these 


11, It is quite 
safe now to 
force any of the 
bulbous plants 
that have been 
buried long 
enough to have 
built up a sub- 
stantial rooting 
system. Most 
of these bulb- 
ous plants call 
for low tem- 
perature and 
plenty of wa- 
ter 





5. Specimen 
trees of all 
kinds can be 
easily trans- 
planted if they 
are cut out 
with fair-sised 
balls of earth 
and allowed to 
freeze before 
handling. This 
is a very safe 
method of 
handling sub- 
jects ot this 
class. 


—— ee 


12. In case of 
severe freezing 
weather, don't 
fail to pile 
plenty of leaves 
on the vege- 


from the frost 
Always keep 
tar-paper over 
the leaves, to 
keep out the 
water. If any 
gets in the frost 
will follow. 


6. Do not 
Postpone the 
ordering of 
your garden 
seeds — make 
the order out 
now. If you 
have made the 
proper garden 
notes this will 
be an easy task. 
Our advice to 
expert as well 
as beginner is 
to buy the best 
quality. 





13. Have you 
ever thought 
seriously of the 
advantages of 
an orchard? 
Don't reason 
that it takes 
too long to 
grow a produc- 
tive orchard 
if our forefath- 
ers had felt 
that way about 
it, we should be 
the losers. Start 
one this year 





18. Start the 
year right by 
making an in- 
ventory of your 
garden sup- 
lies Tools, 
Fertilisers. 
seeds and other 
necessities 
should be list- 
ed and orders 
placed early 
where new ones 
are required 
Ke sure your 
list is complete 





19. Nitrate of 
soda is one of 
the best plant 
invigorators 
that we have 
It must not be 
used exclusive- 
ly, as it is not 
a balanced 
food, but to 
hasten growth 
and increase 
reot action it 
is indispens- 
able if used 
properly. 


20. Roses and 
carnations 
must be kept 
disbudded if 
you want high 
quality flowers 
It is important 
that this be at- 
tended to when 
the buds are 
small, in order 
to conserve the 
strength of the 
plants and con- 
eentrate it in 
the blossoms. 





25. The soll 
in the growing 
beds in the 
greenhouse 
should be top- 
dreased with a 
mixture of 
equal parts of 
turfy loam and 
sheep manure 
This should be 
scratched into 
surface with 
rake or claw, 
then thorough- 
ly watered. 








26. Makea 
blue - print of 
your garden 
and. lay out 
the crops in 
proper rota 
tion. A plant- 
ing plan that 
has been well 
studied out will 
save time and 
space, and cer- 
tainly increase 
the yield of the 
garden the 
coming season. 





27. The soil 
on top of the 
benches and 
pots in the 
greenhouse 
should be kept 
stirred con- 
stantly. Plants 
that are being 
foreed suffer 
because of lack 
of air, the sup- 
ply of which 
can be in- 
creased by 
cultivation 





w) What 
about the per 
gola you have 
been consider 
ing so long? 
You might as 
well order the 
srbor and vines 
at the same 








31. Pea brush, 
bean poles, etc 
may be gath- 
ered any time 
now and 
stacked away 
for use at the 
proper time 





This calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder for undertaking all 


his tasks in season. 


It is fitted to the 


latitude of the Middle States, but its ser- 
vice should be available for the whole 
country if it be remembered that for every 


made of burlap 
then the pathe and soaked in time which 
and bordere kerosene @O as means now 

are torn up un to burn will | Bear in mind 
necemarily by atwewer every | that goods may 
the wagons and practical re be searee, and 
herees going quirement of | that orders are 
back and forth une filled in turn 








Their butts 
should be prom 
erly pointed 
with an axe to 
save work later 
on in the sea- 
son when time 
presses 


later or earlier 





one hundred miles north or south there is 
a difference of from five to seven days 
in performing garden 
operations. The dates given are, 

for an average season. 


course, 




















MAT- 
THIAS 
DE 
LOBEL 
Sixteenth 
Century 





De Lobel, after whom the little garden lower— 
lobelia—is named, spent the greater part of his 
life in Engiand. He was a Fleming by birth 
and a doctor by profession, and he was physician 
to William the Silent until his assassination. 
He based his system of plant classification upon 
pictorial representation. 


D. REM- 
BERT 
DO- 
DOENS 


1517-1585 





Although Dodoens neither lived 
in England nor had any of his 
works printed there, his Cruydt- 
boeck became one of the standard 
works in that country through 
Lyte’s translation. He studied at 
Lowain, visited the schools of 
France, Italy, and Germany, be- 
came the physician to Marimilian 
Il and Rudolf I1, and later Pro- 
fessor of Medicines at Leyden. 
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AL- 
BRECHT 
MEYER 
Fifteenth 
Century 





The most significant work accom- 
plished for horticulture by the herb- 
alists and botanists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, of which AIl- 
brecht Meyer, the German, was one, 
was the beginning of an attempt to 
classify the plants and set down de- 
scriptions of them which became an 
extremely valuable record. 


JOHN 
PARKIN- 
SON 
Sixteenth 
Century 





This English botanist (London, 
1567) became apothecary to King 
James I and botanist to Charles 1, 
and was the author of Paradisi in 
Sole, or Paradisus Terristris, A 
Choice Garden of all Sorts of Rarest 
Flowers, which came out in 1629 
dedicated to the Queen of Charles I. 
It was for long the chief botanical 
authority. 


HEIN- 
RICH 
FUELL- 
MAURER 
Fifteenth 
Century 





A typical extract from a 15th century 
herbal: The lily hath a long stalk and 
seldom more than one, howbeit it hath 
somtyme 11. It is 11 or 111 cubites 
hyghe. It hath long leves and som- 
thyng of the fashion of the great satyrion. 
The flour is excedyng white and it hath 
the forme or fashion of a long quiver, 
that is to say, smal at the one end and 
byg at the other. 


JOHN 
GERARDE 


1545-1607 


Gerarde was probably the 
greatest of all English herb- 
alists, certainly the most 
famous. Someone says of his 
monumental work: One reads 
his critics with the respect 
due their superior learning, 
and then returns to Gerardes’ 
Herbal with the comfortable 
sensation of slipping away 
from a boring sermon into 
the pleasant spaciousness of 


an old fashioned fairy-tale. 
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Salmasgundi— 


‘‘A box where sweets compacted lie’’ 
to tempt the taste, intrigue the eye 


Visualize this newest member of Whitman's Quality 
Group, a gift-box of bronzed metal, with its mosaic design 
by Mucha, world-famed artist. Imagine the hinged lid 
swinging back, releasing the irresistible aroma of this rare 
assortment of Whitman’s choicest chocolates: 

Majestic, Plum Pudding, Mint Rings, Pecan Cluster, 
Filbert Cluster, Brazil, Marshmallow Fudge, Nougat, 
Molasses Chewing, Pecan Marshmallow, Solid Tablet, 
Marshmallow Square, Almonds, Flat Cream Mints, St. 
Nicholas, Marshmallow Apricot, Molasses Chips, Pecan 
Caramel, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Solid Chocolate 
Butterfly, Molasses Blocks, Marshmallow Mints, Messen- 
ger Boy. Surely ‘a feast of nectared sweets where no 
crude surfeit reigns.” 

Salmagundi Chocolates, in their sought-for (sometimes 
fought for) art metal box, are sold by that good store near 
you displaying the Whitman’s sign. 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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House & Garden 


DECORATOR’S DIARY 


Ww 0 to ‘ outh ‘ en Palm 
Keach bloon imi giow like a jewel lifted 
ror ’ 


he car | had heard that Palm Beach 


Ma trop oni i to) = O6 chimats Ki in 

md paim tres nd that there were no flower 
there It cemed trang but I accepted the 
iniversal report of my friends, and when I went 
there for the first time 1 was amazed at the 
miraculous vegetation It is true that few of 


the new Palm Beach houses have flower garden 
but that is because their occupants haven't taken 
the trouble to have them. One sees the hibiscus 


and Jamanda and oleander everywhere but 
iven a little protection trom the wind a varied 
flower garden will grow just as bravely It was 
my pleasure and amazement—to watch the 
development of the patio garden of Mr. William 
(>. Warden house there This garden is open 
to the sky, enclosed within the four walls of th 
house When |] first saw it. it was a barren 
and waste of land and crubby bushes one 
n dred feet quare 


\ MONTH iater | went back ind a mirack 
f had ome to pa | wa rm rhe with 
urprise The desert had blk 

omed like the rose, and like 

the lily ancl like i thousand 


beautiful tropic thin In oF 
month palm tree waved, al 
grotesque banyan trees pread 
themeae!ve« iwwainst the lavender 
blue wall ind bourwuinvillia a 
alamanda vine flaunted thei 
magenta and vellow flower \ 
the cotch gardener said to 1 
the plants did not know they had 
been moved! They did not drop 
a leaf! And the drank wut i 
lew cay rain ind held the 
eive ss proud! as if thev had 
been bern in this lovely spot 

In Pal hk nh hows open 
directly into garcet Doors ar 
unnec ry Cine may walk 


into gardens from open galleri 
The weather is too kind! to «ke ind even te 
porary enclosure One knows the habits of wind 


and rain, and certain exposures are protected na 


others left absolutely open and unobstructed In 
thi be wilderingly lovely W irden irden the house 
wander iround three sides, and is connected on 


the fourth by a hich wall, broken by an old gate 
of Spanish ironwork, Addison Mizner, the arch 
tect envisioned it as an eleventh century deserted 
cloimter later redeemed and rebuilt in the tour 
teenth century 

Mr. Mizner savs every house should have a 


scenario, so be imagined this house as a gradual 
growth over several hundred year The walls 
are colored a heavenly blue Heavenly is literal 
for this blue is a changin melting blue that 1 
violet in one light pink in another, a hundred 
blues of the tropic sky Avainst this changing 
color are cream colored stone cloistered wuitlks 
black iron balconie and the changing mass of 
exotic green trees nd plant i) one color 
has been avoided—red There re pink ind 
purples and yellows and blue d orang 


numerable, but no sharp red 








Te RE are dozens of quaint trees in this patio 
There is the travellers’ palm which always 
grows North and South, no matter how vou plant 
it There are feathery masses of bamboo, and 
banana and olive and orange and citron trees 
There are sprawling, oriental banyan trees. and 
the Sacred Bow tree of the Buddhas. There are 
acacia trees, and bourzainvillia vines that are 
almost trees flowering in purple and magenta 
There are masses of hibiscus in pink and yellow 
and cerise and salmon color, and climbing alaman- 
da vines with huge yellow trumpet flowers 
Ihere are pink flowering oleanders and the pink 
coral bush, and the Japanese snow bush. As for 
the crotons, those bizarre multi-colored plants, 
there are hundreds of varieties. Their variety 
of color is strangely like the gorgeous feathers 
of the macaws and parrots and cockatoos that 
fly in the patio. 

When it comes to the flowers, there is a be 
wildering mass: blue African sage, and orange 
colored Leonotis, and Lion's tail, and the dwarf 
cuphea with blue flowers, and large leaf begonias 
vith pink flowers, and blue plumbazo and orange 
and yellow lantana, and the bronze acalypha 
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eaf, and blue queen’s wreath, with delicate 
violet centers, and forsythia I can’t remember 
them all. Ferns are planted against the walls 
Japanese grass is planted between the cracks of 
the stone walks. A small bed of old-fashioned 
violets nas a place in the sweet-scented corner 
A little later the annuals will begin—and there 
will be blue daisies, and ageratum in different 
hades of blue, and alyssum in white and laven 
der, and calendulas, and Swan River daisies, and 
vellow and white calla lilies 

In one corner of the patio under a balcony 
there is a precious space which the gardener 
calls the sweet-scented garden. Here are white and 
yellow, Italian and Mexican. night and day bloom 
ing jasmines; heavy white tuberoses; white 
ginger lilies; white Chinese lilies, and czera 
niums; borderings of alyssum and _ wmigcno- 


nette and wall flowers. A few gardenias and 
although they have no perfume, because of their 
rare quality of blossom A blackgreen bach 


round of orange and lemon and grapefruit trees 


issed against the wall 


\W HENEVER I gaze into tarnished old 
Venetian mirrors I think how marvelous 
} 


ey would be if they did not reflect me—ii 

tead they reflected those carnival davs. Some 
y I shall build a room in two moods: on 
oom will be the dim reflection of my dreams, 
{ that undiscovered pageantry of dreams that 
ies back of the thin shadowy glass—the other 
will be the mirror of my daily life. And be 
ause it is so easy to build an imaginative 
antasy, and so hard to employ material things 

tuffs and words and carpets and illumination 
nd such—I shall accomplish my secret room 
with great subtlety and many laws It wi'l 
be like Bluebeard’s chamber, except that it will 
hold all the delights instead of all the horrors 
It would be used mostly in the winter, when cur 
tains may be drawn—but in summer only in 





twilight and after dark. 

Old mirrors were thin and fragile—and this 
small secret room of mine must be a thin reflec- 
tion of a gay room. It must repeat in attenuation 
what the room it reflects has in spaciousness. 


The outer room—the day room—the usual room— 


may be what I like, what my friends like. It 
must certainly have *much of rose-red and white 
and blue and comfortable chairs, and lights and 
flowers and books and magazines and old glass 
and old liquors, and a ceiling high enough for 
spirals of cigarette smoke. As I love perfumes 
so do I abominate incense, but cigarette smoke 
is different, is legitimate. 


HREE sides of the outer room must be usual. 

The fourth side, the wall behind which lies 
the mystery, is to be made up of squares and ob- 
longs of grayed old mirrors that give no reflection. 
There will be a secret spring which I may press 
through which I enter my secret room. This 
room is long and narrow, with only one great 
window in one narrow wall. In the center of 
one long wall is the fireplace. Opposite it, just 
the distance for comfort, is a great divan with 
high back and high arms, where 
one may lie and dream, or read. 
The couch is just far enough 
from the fire for warmth, and 
there are birch logs for romance 
and warmth. 

The walls of the room are of 
some silvery paper, overhung 
with thin curtains of silver gauze, 
that I may have the feeling of 
reflection with none of the dis- 
appointment of its bland, heart- 
less, candid truth. The couch 
and the floor are of gray velvet 
and the narrow space between 
the bed and the hearth is a long 
soft gray rug—of some short 
silvery fur, probably a million 
dollars worth of chinchilla. 
There are a few soft thin satin 
cushions for one’s cheeks to rest 
upon, and many velvet ones for underneath- 
all of grays and silvers. There is no furniture ex- 
cept two low tables, where old silver dishes and 
old smoky glass is placed for use; but on each 
side of the chimney piece there are bookshelves 
built to the ceiling, and filled with all the books 
one adores, and over this brilliant tapestry of 
binding is hung a silver gauze curtain, that the 
books also seem a wavering reflection. Over the 
mantel, lighted by a row of old silver candlesticks, 
hangs one picture. The picture will change with 
my moods, but there will always be only one 
Just now the Virgin with the heavy child and the 
lightsome flowers intrigues me—those pale full 
pink lilies which seem so much more childlike 
than the babe. It is not that it is the most beauti- 
ful picture in the world, but that it gives me 
the feeling of a shy dawning—like Sidney Lanier’s 

“Were silver pink, 

And had a soul, 

Which soul were shy, 

Which shyness were invisible—’ 


RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 
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The pattern of this damask originated in a broche 
silk designed in the 18th Century by Philippe de 
Lasalle of Lyons. 

The golden pheasant motif is characteristic of 
Lasalle’s art. Birds, flowers, foliage and symbolic 
Ornaments were almost ever-present in his works 
and no one could compose them more beautifully 

This particular design, as worked out in damask, 
is quite remarkable in that the pattern does not 
repeat itself across the entire width of 50 inches—a 
technical achievement possible on few looms in exis- 
tence. In adapting the design to this width, the 
perfect balance and harmony of line of the original 
have been successfully preserved. 








In determining patterns for damasks and brocades, 
Schumacher designers go to the master weavers of 
past centuries for their inspiration. In addition they 
create exclusive designs and weaves reflecting the 
tendencies of the decorative arts today. Many of 
these designs are woven on Schumacher’s own looms 
by the most skilled weavers procurable. Schumacher’s 
fabrics may be seen and purchased thrcugh your own 
decorator or upholsterer. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors to the trade only of Decorative Crap- 
ery and Upholstery Fabrics. 60 West 40th Street, 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 


I-SCHUMACHER & CO 














JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs the bright- 
ening touch of Johnson’s Pol- 
ishing Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum, and give your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look 
better if you polish it occasionally with 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. Johnson's Wax 
prevents cracking and _blistering—brings 
out the pattern and color—protects lino- 
leum from wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Are You Building ? ? 


If you are building you should have our 
Book vn Wood Fimshing. It tells how in- 
expensive soft woods may be treated so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood, We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of your dealer. Use 
coupon below. 


Free—__Book on Home 
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Beautifying 





Woodwork 


For 


and Furniture 
You can easily keep your 


floors and woodwork in 


perfect condition by pol- 


ishing them occasionally 
with Johnson's Paste or 
Liquid Wax. It cleans 


the surface and forms a 
thin protecting surface. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 1, RACINE, WIS. 


fying 
and inviting 


how to apply them 


My Dealer is 
My Name 


My Address 





City and State...... senepetaes 


Lee ee ee ee ee ee 


It tells how to make my 


(Conpéien Factory -Brantford) 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home Beauti- 
home more artistic, cheery 
I understand that it gives covering capacities. 
includes color charts and tells just what materials to use and 
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Electric laundry and kitchen with 





electric washing machine and tubs, 


table and sink with special lights, servant’s annunciator and a three way 


entering-room switch. 


The Electrically 


Courtesy Society of Electrical Development 


Equipped Home 


(Continued from page 39) 


dows and doors in various rooms 
—and why isn’t it possible to visual- 
ize the placing of furmture and indi- 
cate these places vo the architect that 
they may be provided with electric 
outlets. Of course, after the furniture 
is put in place you may want to 
change some of it, and this brings up 
the point that there should always be 
an outlet or two in every room for 
comfort and convenience in the re- 
adjustment of furniture. 

There should be at least one extra 
outlet in every room besides the 
regular switches and in some rooms 
it would be wise to have three or 
four additional. This gives the room 
the possibility of increasing light with- 
out overloading the circuit. The out- 
let need not always be in the baseboard. 
Often, as in the case of an electric 
iron, it is more convenient to have 
the cord suspended from above. On 
the other hand, a connection for a 
vacuum cleaner is better placed near 
the floor. Use and convenience alone 
may decide the placing of outlets. 

Switches, of course, can also be ap- 


plied to outlets. When installing an 
outlet, it is wise to have it so made 
that a plug will fit it, and have 
parallel flanges or lateral flanges in 
the same plane. This will enable you 
to use, without changing the plug, 
almost any electric appliance. 

What we especially wish to dwell 
upon in our limited space is that the 
problem of lighting is to light, in short, 
lighting problems are all reduced to 
this one ideal, to approximate as nearly 
as possible normal daylight. 

There are three general kinds of 
lighting: Direct, indirect (where light 
is transmitted and then reflected from 
a surface), semi-direct (where most of 
the light is reflected and the rest 
direct). 

The kitchen lighting is usually the 
worst in the house. But there are two 
kinds of lights (see illustration), one 
semi-direct, and one diffusing-direct 
which seem to take the kitchen out of 
medievalism and bring it up to date 

A few things are often forgotten in 
this vast question of house illumination, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Well equipped master’s bedroom, a switch that controls 
all the electric lights in the house, room to room telephone, 
extra outlet for cooking and heating, six outlets besides 
ceiling light. Courtesy Society for Electrical Development 
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Women of refinement and culture favor the Cadillac 


as they favor any object which they consider beauti- 
ful and fine. 


They admire the Cadillac because they realize that its 
appearance, comfort and performance instantly stamp 
it an exceptional motor car. 


They admire it, too, because they know that it is 
everywhere admired, and that their possession of the 
car reflects credit upon their taste and judgment. 


But above all, they admire it for its dependability— 
proved constant and unvarying through twenty years 
of distinguished service. 


Women’s deep and decided preference for the Cadillac 
has been a large factor in making Type 61 the 
outstanding success in Cadillac history. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





New Cadillac Prices 


Touring Car - + + $2885 
Phaeton -+- :+ + + 2885 
Roadster -+- - + + 2885 
Victoria + + + « 3675 
5-passenger Coupe 3750 
Sedan +++: > 3950 
Suburban - - - + 3990 
Limousine+ - - + 4300 


Imperial Limousine 4400 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit, 
Plus War Tax 




































What We Mean by 


“Cood” Furniture 


ATHAWAY’S is a store devoted 
exclusively to good Furniture. It 
is the kind of Furniture suited to 
good homes, to rooms of the livable sort. 








it is the kind of Furniture that is best 
liked by those whose surroundings 
mean much to them, whose preferences 
are definite and discerning. 







Hathaway Furniture comprises every 
desirable style, each suite and piece a 
chosen example of the best work of 
leading designers and craftsmen, past 
and present. 








Yet its cost is low, often no more than 
that of ordinary Furniture, always less 
than you would expect for Furniture of 
such excellence. 















+ *¢ 


We will be glad to send you u ithout charge 
a copy of our new book on Hathaway Col- 
ontal Furniture Though it confines rtself 
to Early American styles, it suggests the 
character of Hathaway Furniture as @ 


whole Write for i 
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Department C-1 
W:A: HATHAWAY 
* COMPANY :- 


G2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Contrasting with Tudor ceilings is this 

delicate handling of plaster in the New 

York home of the late H. P. Davison, 
Walker & Gillette, architects 


The 


Roof of 


the 


Room 


(Continued from page 61) 


mained in any palace over which the 
taste of this effete royal lover pre- 
vailed 

Fortunately for the beauty of these 
French periods of architecture and dec- 
oration, the taste of Louis Seize was 
somewhat more subtle and fanciful. 
A finer type of ornamentation was em- 
ployed during his elegant reign and a 
more playful spirit entered into the 
paintings and frescoes. 

Of course, simplicity never reigns 
very long in lands where there is a 
combination of kings and slaves, and 
power makes for elaboration in a De- 
mocracy as well as in a Monarchy. It 
was so in the time of Francis the First 
with those gorgeous decorated gold 
and blue and red ceilings like illumin- 
ated manuscripts. It was so in the 
time of Henri Quatre, and it is so to- 
day in some of the most gorgeous 
homes in America where we have 
copied royal beauty, and where we live 
like royal beauties. Perhaps no ceil- 
ings have been more widely copied in 
the elaborate American house than 
these geometrical surfaces with their 
elaboration of gold and colors. 

Italy and Spain moved through 
ceiling “periods” similar to those in 
France and England, the Renaissance 


A ena lle: GS OME. 


In one room of the Deering house the 
ceiling is finished in Adam panels. Paul 
Chalfin & H. B. Hoffman, architects 


in Italy over-topping all others in its 
expression of magnificence and its col- 
ossal expense. To decorate a ceiling 
in Rome or in Florence became a life- 
time occupation of serious artists and 
the greatest among them became work- 
ers in plaster and mural decorators for 
families like the de Medicis. 

It seems inevitable that a civiliza- 
tion which included all the people in 
its scheme of progress and well being 
should unquestionably, at the begin- 
ning at least, evoke a simpler scale of 
living. Palaces can only be for the 
favored, or perhaps the unfortunate 
few. Magnificent dwellings hypothe- 
tate poorly paid workers. And people 
can only really enjoy luxury when 
workers supply it. 

The spell of the sky in the ceiling 
vanished with the over-ornamentation 
of the Middle Ages as architectural 
magnificence vanished in France with 
the Revolution. In America we began 
much too humbly around Plymouth 
Rock to pray up to vaulted ceilings or 
dine under golden timbers or rest at 
night under mighty canopies of mille- 
fleurs. The elaborate ceiling in Amer- 
ica remains exotic, must remain so, 
however desirable at times. 

Back in those earliest exciting, Colo- 


Carved beams rich 
in color form the 
ceiling in one of 
the rooms of the 
Deering house at 
Miami, Florida 
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TRUST YOUR Own THOUGHTS OF 


PACKARD 














In your own mind you instinctively award 
a high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your lips 
when you are seeking a synonym for 


the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions 
of yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are true 
—and because your mental process in 


regard to Packard is the almost universal 
process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of 
the nation and taken a permanent place in 
literature as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard 
could possibly compare with this spon- 
taneous, almost unconscious, and well-nigh 
unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard—they 
will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven- Passenger Touring, $2685 ; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model $2650; Coupe, $3175 ; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325 ; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3 5°75 ;at Detroit 
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Sale of $ 
‘Walpole’ 
Linens % 
Exceptional Reductions » a 
Sale List on Request Ne 
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No. $1 
PURE LINEN HEMSTITCHED® 
HUCKABACK TOWELS 












Size ~» «x 6 ins s 
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HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS ESTABLISHED 1766 


Xs “Fit th Ave. cor. 35% St. New brk 


>, Also 587 Boylston St., Boston Mass. 
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Factory: Warringstown 
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The Roof of the Room 


(Continued from 


nial days of mighty iron hinges on the 
doors and great oak beams from 
frame to frame, when windows were 
high in the walls that stern Puritans 
might dine without losing any member 
of the family (for the Indians were 
uccurate shots) ceilings were quite un- 
consciously fine and artistic. Huge 
beams supported the roof and were 
left exposed, unornamented, uncolored, 
telling a tale of needed strength, of 
fine adjustment to purpose, of accept- 
ince of reality. The spaces between 
these beams were usually finished with 
plaster, and the oak itself left to 
weather. This is a desirable custom 
to follow both in building new Colo- 
nial types of houses and in restoring 
old ones 

With the coming of Georgian archi- 


tecture our houses, in the Middle 
States and the South, followed the 
English tradition. Paneled and mold- 


ed plaster ceilings were not uncommon. 

The sealed-in ceiling did not come 
until much later, when both house 
planning and building had been taken 
out of the hands of the amateur, when 
men were making a study of how to 
handle wood. The cabinet-makers did 
much to help this development of fur- 
niture and interiors. Employing Con- 


tinental forms of decoration necessi- 
tated the creation of ceilings in the 
traditional Continental styles. An ex- 


ample of the all-wood ceiling is shown 
in one of the illustrations, in the home 
of M. A. J. Thomas, at Hartsdale, N. 
Y. It is decidedly European in influ- 


ence and this particular room is 
Italian in feeling, with its arched door- 
way and inset windows 


Where sufficient room can be achiev- 
ed in a one-story rambling house or 
in the low wing of a big dwelling, an 
intimate yet inspiring ceiling effect can 
be obtained by the peaked roof, as 
shown in the house designed by Pea- 
body, Wilson & Brown. An effect of 
space and height is here obtained by 
the use of a well-constructed, exposed 
timber frame, reaching from the beams 
at the top of the wall to the peak of 
the roof. The plaster between the 
beams being handled in the same man- 
ner as the wall, which brings the two 


into a most friendly relation. A great 
oak beam serves as the mantel and 
rests on two well designed wooden 
brackets. Wood is further brought 


down into the room by finishing the 
corners of the walls with solid oak 
pillars. The result is substantial with- 
out being heavy and gives a_ fine 
structural effect to the whole room 

An unusually beautiful all wood ceil- 
ing is developed in the Deering House 
in Miami, Florida. The beams are 
shallow with wood panels between, and 
the whole surface delicately and simply 
carved, on the sides as well as on the 
face of the beam 

An example of modern ornamentation 
of a ceiling which joins the wall with 
a deep cove is shown in the home of 
W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N. Y. Over 
the plaster surface are criss-crossed 
moldings of oak forming large squares, 
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with rosettes of carved 
joining. These panels 
over the cove. 

The use of ornamental plaster walls 
has been widespread through all types 
of architecture in all countries. You 
find it done simply in houses of the 
English cottage type and colorfully 
and geometrically in Tudor houses. It 
is particularly practicable as it lends 
itself to great elaboration through the 
use of swag and color detail, or it can 
be made inexpensively as in some 
of the smaller cottazes and bungalows 
in this country. In the Tudor house 
of Walter M. Wickes, near Baltimore, 
the more elaborate form of ornamental 
plaster is used, suited in design to the 
Jacobean furnishing of the stately 
room. The contrast between the light 
ceiling and the dark oak paneled wall 
is characteristic of the finest Tudor 
rooms. 

A delightful example of simple plas- 
ter ornamentation on a flat ceiling is 
used as one of our illustrations, the 
ornamentation having actually been 
molded and put on by hand. This is 
called parget. A softly modeled, nar- 
row “insertion” of plaster divides the 
ceiling into a series of large squares, 
and the joining of each square de- 
velops a smaller square, in the center 
of which is a fine bit of plaster orna- 
ment. The plaster chimney breast of 
this room is decorated in the same 
charming personal fashion, a coat-of- 
arms and some heraldic animals all in 
plaster give a delightfully individ- 
ualistic note. 

A second room which we are show- 
ing from the Deering house in Florida 
has a ceiling quite elaborately orna- 
mented yet giving the impression of in- 
finitely delicate grace. The ceiling is 
flat with an elaborate original plaster 
design, inset with classic oblong panels 
of Greek figures possessing a delight- 
fully gracious movement 

Unquestionably the use of figures as 
ceiling ornamentation, except where the 
surface is vaulted or domed, possesses 
the disadvantage of attracting the at- 
tention in a more personal way than 
pure conventional ornamentation A 
figure used as a decoration immedi- 
ately awakens an impulse to examine it 
more closely. This in many instances 
is quite impossible and the result is 
sometimes slightly irritating 

Unless, however, a house is of such 
proportion that a great variety of wall 
and ceiling decoration is necessary to 
avoid monotony, there is a growing 
tendency in this country to plan simple, 
flat ceilings with possibly an interest- 
ing cove from ceiling to wall or a 
very slight plaster ornamentation which 
has the effect of handwork, or a com- 
bination of wooden beams and plaster, 
done without ostentation. 

The development of ceilings in this 
country would not be adequately set 
forth without referring to the exceed- 
ingly interesting and sometimes really 
artistic stock ceilings, both in plaster 
and in metal; the latter having the 
additional value of being fireproof. 
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A Review of Ceiling Catalogs 


“The Red Book” published by the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: This is really a handy book 
for architects, contractors, plasterers 
and dealers. It is most carefully pre- 
pared and contains an amount of in- 
formation that is seldom gotten to- 


gether in so small a space. It is fully 


illustrated with not only pictures of 
ceilings, which are put up in this pre- 
pared plaster, but with charts and de- 
tailed drawings showing just how the 
plaster is used and just how to get the 
There is a valu- 


best results from it. 
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Judged by the Same Standards 


)YENUINE Oriental Pearls, like ancient Oriental vases, possess 
certain spherical irregularities which are one of the many 
©) characteristics by which a deep-sea specimen is judged. Tecla 


Pearls possess that characteristic, too, as well as all the others. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Genuine Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 


Ceda 
IY Fifth flocnuc New Gfork 


10 Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Od Bond Street. London 
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Both Luxury and Economy 


Oak Floors create a bright, cheerful environment 
if ther own There is a warmth, a welcome that you 
reel the moment vou enter an Oak Floored house 


No amount of costly decorations can achheve the quiet 
elegance, the refinement of Oak Floors. They are a 
constant source of pride and satisfaction to those who 
care about home—who study to make it more delighttul. 


Properly waxed or varnished Oak Floors only im 
prove with age and use. Many old time mansions 
have Oak Floors that have passed the century mark. 


Oak Floors save time and labor, being easy to keep 
clean and dustless. They are more healthtul, too. 


And you may be surprised to learn that they cost 
less than ordinary floors, plus the unwieldy, unsani 
tary carpets they so largely displacing. Build- 
ings of any kind with Oak Floors sell or rent for 25% 
more. Hence they are an investment for your 
scendants 


are 


de- 


If vou are going to remodel, there is a special thick- 
ness of Oak Flooring (3¢ of an inch) which goes right 
on top of your old floors. It costs less than the other 
thicknesses. 


‘ interesting booklets, in colors, will be mailed to 
“ free ie rey ’ any arcautect contractor 

, tumber feaier tani yee 06C6yom) =«6fwact «6cost §6covering 
“? equirements 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 


1047 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 
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A Review of Ceiling Catalogs 


(Continued from page 8+) 


able plan on page 82 explaining how 
to order a plaster ceiling. The chart is 


very simple and can be easily used. 
This book, of course, is not devoted 
to the question of plaster ceilings 


alone, but to walls, floor deadeners, re 
inforcing systems and so on, through 
80 pages 

“Edwards Metal Ceilings’—Two 
catalogs under this title are published 
by the Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
O., and they are a revelation of what 
can be done with metal for the making 
of really fine ceilings. An immense va- 
riety of designs is given, some of them 
modern and others in various periods 
to suit the architecture of the house and 
the furnishing of the room. These 
books show Colonial ceilings, French 
Renaissance, Greek, Romanesque, Roc- 
coco, and different patterns for what 


is called the stucco-steel ceiling. Ap- 
propriate borders and cornices are 
shown with these ceiling designs. In 


addition to ceilings, a variety of zinc 


ventilating centers are shown and 
metal wall friezes and mouldings as 
well as side wall plates. Pictures are 


given of these metal ceilings in rooms, 
offices and clubs, directions for mea- 
suring are given, also for applying. 


“Home Sweet Home” published by 
the Penn Metal Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: This pamphlet is a descrip- 
tion of Penco metal ceilings and walls 
which, it is contended, add beauty and 
comfort to thousands of homes. A 
variety of designs is given for the bed- 
room, kitchen, bath, dining room and 
parlor, also some simple, practical pat- 
terns for the garage, workroom, laun- 
dry, heater room or cellar. This com- 
pany not only makes ceilings and walls 
of metal, but roofs and sidings, ven- 
tilators, pipes, gutters, etc. They are in 


every detail manufacturers of sheet 
iron and steel building materials and 
specialties 

“Bestwall” published by the Best- 


wall Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill: A 
small leaflet printed in blue and black 
sets forth the facts that “bestwall” is a 
combination of fireproof cement plas- 
ter, between two heavy sheets of im- 
pregnated paper. This sheet is so con 
structed that it is tough without being 
brittle and will not warp, shrink or 
buckle. “Bestwall” is non-porous, it 
will keep the house cool in summer, 
and warm in winter and can be used in 
an infinite variety of ways for ceilings 
as well as walls 


The Newer Permanent Floor Covering 


(Continued from page 68) 


Some of the soft woods, pine, red 
gum, etc. are finished most successfully 
to imitate the hardwoods, mahogany, 
black walnut, French and Italian wal- 
nut and so on. This is particularly 
practicable where the floors are limited 
in price and yet where it is desirable 
to have them match interesting and 
unusual furniture 

Hard or yellow pine includes, South- 
ern, Georgian, and Oregon pine, and all 
are desirable where the initial cost has 
to be considered. It is always wise 
when ordering floors to ask for pam- 
phlets giving instructions, not only as 
to the proper method of laying them 
but their subsequent care; otherwise the 
very best floors can be injured in time 
by careless treatment or neglect. Prac- 
tically all the good floor companies, as 
well as the paint, stain and varnish 
people send out practical pamphlets 
telling the housewife how to care for 
her floors to the best advantage. We 
shall review in this number of House 
& Garden (or one in the immediate 
future) a variety of these pamphlets 
which it is well worth ordering and 
studying 

Birch is a practical wood to consider, 
not only if you intend to reveal the 
wood itself by using only rugs, or if 
you intend to cover it with an enamel 
As birch can also be used interestingly 
for the woodwork of a house, it is 
importart to think about when you 
are first planning your floors 

Tiles are again coming into fashion 
for indoor floors not only in the en- 
trance, but for the dining room and 
living room. They are peculiarly in- 
teresting in the way they break up the 
surface of the floor and give a varia- 
tion of color. Tile had its crigin in the 
Anglo-Saxon word “tigel” which in turn 
is derived from a latin word meaning to 
cover. In the main, tiles are made from 
either natural clay or from different 
kinds of clay, feldspar and flints which 
are selected, proportioned and com- 
bined according to the kind of tiles to 
be manufactured There are two 
divisions of the modern tiles, the plastic 


and the dust-pressed Such tiles as 
faience are made by plastic progress 
vitreous tiles and glazed tiles are dust 
pressed. All tiles undergo one or more 
firing at high temperature in the kiln 

There are several questions to be set- 
tled if you are going to use tile, whether 
you will have them glazed or unglazed, 
whether you wish a_ bright-finished 
glaze or colorless one, and, of course, 
there is a great range of colors and 
many finishes, such as egz shell, vellum, 
orange skin, crystalline, etc 

In ordering tiles the type of room 
should be considered. They are im- 
mensely interesting for Tudor houses 
for Spanish architecture, for some of 
the most charming of the modern 
American houses; but there are types 
of period room fittings which are more 
interesting with carpets or parquetry 
flooring. There are a great variety of 
patterns in tiles, and any one consider 
ing them for floors should send to the 
manufacturers for catalogues and _ if 
possible for samples. In this way the 
effect in the room can be nicely ascer- 
tained. Also many of these catalogues 
give instructions for the laying of tiles, 
and this is most important unless there 
are expert tile men in your town. If 
tiles are specified for floors by the 
architect, he will no doubt be able to 
advise you as to their purchase and 
proper laying 

If you are planning floors for a 
house that you expect to have last, 
tiles will certainly prove a very satis 
factory investment: In the first place 
they are not susceptible of becoming 
shabby. They are literally sunfast, just 
as the rocks are in the everlasting hills 
The surface does not wear off and there 
is never any danger from the spilling of 
water or from scratches or dents. They 
are immeasurably easy to keep clean 
and they suggest a certain pomp and 
dignity. We know that they were 
considered very fine in Cleopatra’s time 
even by Persia before she had invaded 
Greece. 

And so the tile manufacturers have 
had memorable and beautiful back- 
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All out-doors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
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“Lift up the latch 
db 


—walk in! 


I OSPITALITY radiates from 

the colonial doorway when 
each detail is gracefully and gen- 
uinely in keeping. Latches and 
door handles are manufactured by 
Sargent & Company to harmonize 
with all colonial doorways, whether 
Dutch or New England in style. 
These handles may be used on one 
or both sides of the door, connecting 
with the Sargent Cylinder Lock that 
provides complete security. Their 
cordial gleam of welcome comes 
from the finest solid brass or bronze. 
They are beautifully designed—as 
lasting and as satisfying as the home. 


For every door and window in 
every room in your house there is the 
proper Sargent Hardware. And re- 
member that it offers you the utmost 
in security and life-long service. 


Send for the Sargent Book of De- 
signs and select with your architect 
just the hardware needed for your 
home. 


SARGENT & 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water St. 
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Colonial 
Knockers 


These knockers are 
the finishing touch in 
decorative hardware 
for the colonial door. 
They come in several 
designs—each quaint 
and beautiful and 
each made of solid, 
time-resisting brass. 
Put both Sargent 
latch and knocker on 
your Colonial door- 
way! 


Sargent 
Door Closers 


close all doors silently 
and surely and kee 
them shut. small 


size, most reasonably 
priced, is convenient 
for the door within 
the home that must 
be closed. 





COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Newer Permanent Floor Covering 


(Continued from page 86) 


| grounds to turn to for their inspiration, 
not only for colors and finishes, but for 
fascinating designs, and practical meth- 
ods of laying down this floor covering. 
Of course, in the main, it is put down 
| over cement, just as most of the fine 
composition floors are, and the cement 
may be put over wood or directly on 
the hollow tile blocks. 

Another very interesting floor, which 
we find increasingly popular, is slate. 
| It is cut in an immense variety of shapes 
and beautiful patterns and is extremely 
interesting for sunrooms, loggias, indoor 
patios, even for the living room if you 
are building just that kind of a house. 

Of course, concrete is being used, 
plain or marked off in patterns. The 
rough stucco surface is liked by many, 
others prefer the smooth cement and 
these surfaces are treated in a variety 
of ways. They are extremely interesting 
oiled, and, if waxed, soon mellow into 
| delightful tones. It is very easy to 
get exactly the color you want in a 
| concrete floor, because the color can be 
adjusted in the mixture before the floor 
is poured. A more sanitary floor it 
would be impossible to imagine. It 
makes an interesting surface for a ter- 
race, for a sleeping porch and is also 
used effectively indoors. 

A satisfactory poured floor covering 
really forms a hermetic seal for the 
floor, filling every joint and crevice. It 
is easy to keep clean and is quiet under 
the foot. It also has great structural 
strength. This flooring can be poured 
over old wood, concrete or iron. Dif- 
| ferent textures can be had and it is 
| among the first on the list of fireproof 
floorings. Although it has been more 
| generally used in public buildings be- 
| cause of its intrinsic worth it is finding 
its way into residences and apartment 
houses. The surface has warmth and 
quietness and the effects are varied and 
interesting. 

Not only are such floors as these 
fire proof, but they are fire-retarding 
and that is an important point for the 
Insurance Company and for the safety 
of employees. 

An extremely durable and interesting 
floor consisting of magnesium-oxide, 
asbestos and mineral colors, is one of 
| the practical, new pleasant floor cov- 
erings. The texture is fibrous and 
tough, resilient and non-fatiguing. It 
comes in a variety of colors, buffs, grays 
and reds, and may be spread over a 
new or old wood floor or over cement 
or steel. It sets hard in a very few 
hours and is then immediately fire- 
proof, water proof and germproof. In 
tile designs it is quite handsome for the 
interiors of homes as it has a warmth 
and lustre that makes the surface very 
attractive. 

A safety tile makes a very interesting 
floor. It is hard and tough and gives 
a surface that is practically guaranteed 
non-slipping. It is composed of sand- 
stone, granite, limestone, marble, trap 
and other ingredients. It is interesting 
in color, and economical because it is 
extremely durable and safe. 

The new composition floorings could 
readily absorb an entire article if they 
were completely handled. We are told 
that they are sanitary, non absorbing, 
smooth, free from cracks, resilient and 
weather-proof and we know that all of 
this is true. We know that they are 
inexpensive to keep in order and eco- 
nomical and that there is an immense 
variety, with a range of colors only 
second to the New York Annual Flower 
Show. Today these composition floor- 
ings, not only first of all stand on their 
own merits, which is best of all; but 
are also made to imitate marble, antique 





rugs, carpets, mosaics, and wood. 

Sometimes these reproductions an- 
nounce that they are imitations, and 
other times the effect is quite astonish- 
ing; so beautiful is the lustre, so mel- 
low the tone and so appropriate the 
texture that the richest old floors are 
suggested. Certain of these floors are 
especially good if they are waxed oc- 
casionally; constant scrubbing and re- 
finishing is not necessary, just the 
rubbing in of wax and the daily dustinz 
keeps them in good condition. 

Of course, these composition floor 
coverings should be carefully selected 
to suit the type of house you are going 
to build and the kind of furniture you 
are going to use, and there is such an 
infinite variety that it is almost impos- 
sible to go wrong on them. 

They can be put down easily over 
existing floors, over old wood, metal or 
concrete. The best and most durable 
way is to put them down over a fresh 
cement which will hold them in place 
and keep them from buckling. Provi- 
sions should be made where they are put 
down over cement for troweling cement 
when it is wet to an absolutely smooth 
and level surface. Many of these com- 
position floors have a layer of felt di- 
rectly underneath. This acts as a cush- 
ion, deadens the sound and when prop- 
erly pasted to the surface it prevents 
bulzing, expanding or contracting. They 
can also be put down over felt paper 
or directly on wood. In the latter case 
the wood should be dry and well sea- 
soned and all cracks should be filled 

Very many of these composition 
floorings are now also preparing a sani- 
tary cover base. These do away with 
crevices or grooves between the wall 
and the floor. They also prevent cor- 
ners of rooms from becoming water 
soaked when they are washed. They 
are easy to dust and they are absolutely 
germ and insect proof. 

Some of the very finest of these 
permanent floor coverings are made 
with a cork base and sometimes com- 
posed entirely of cork. The cork tiles 
are baked in molds for five hours at 
a temperature of 500 Fahrenheit. This 
fuses the natural waterproof gum in the 
cork, making a compact waterproof 
mass. In these tiles there is a delight- 
ful variation of color running from 
light tan to dark tobacco brown. They 
are naturally elastic and tough and 
wear-resisting and so tenacious are they 
that they cannot grain or splinter. 


Their color weathers beautifully, holding. 


always the effect of a rich, warm toned 
wood floor. As good floors go they are 
not expensive; that is, of course, if you 
buy a good cork floor. But if you buy 
a cheap imitation you cannot expect 
the same results. They can be laid on 
concrete or metal with a special water- 
proof elastic cement and if the back- 
ing is of nailable concrete, the tiles are 
nailed in place. When laid on wood 
a heavy felt paper is spread upon the 
wood and the tile cemented on. 

With this flooring, as with practi- 
cally all others, the best manufacturers 
will send out catalogues showing how to 
write specifications and giving instruc- 
tions as to the best method of laying 
the floor for durability and attractive- 
ness. Many of these catalogues are 
richly illustrated in color showing a 
variety of patterns as well as endless 
tones. 

Of course, the finest floors with the 
richest surfaces and the most fascinating 
variety of color schemes can be com- 
pletely wasted if they are not suited to 
the house, to the furnishings and furni- 
ture, and to an extent the purpose for 
which the house is built. 
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We have a large number of standard grilles in Decorative - 


Metal, adaptable for window seats, and 
all other radiator enclosures. 


36 Portland Street, Boston 


Converting A Conversion 
Or the Convincing Tale 


Of a Ferrocraft Radiator Enclosure 


Mrs. Bromley Jones, of White Plains, was ‘‘just 
plain heart broken,” as she expressed it, when she 
found a long low, ugly looking radiator under the 
full length of the living room window. 

As the house was a wedding present from her 
Father, tact was necessary. 

Her husband supplied the problem’s.solution. 
She, one of those happy explanations which only 
daughters can make. 

However, toour notion, the window seat enclosure 
itself, with its Ferrocraft grilles, is its own best 
explanation. 

If you have insistently obtrusive radiators, that 
need subduing, we can help you. 

Write us your problems; we will gladly suggest 
their solutions. 


JUTTLE & BAILEY Mrs Co. 


For Over 75 Years 
Makers of Decorative Metal Grilles 


2 West 45th St. New York. 
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Bringing Distinction 


APPROPRIATELY selected models 

of Elgin A. Simonds Company 
Furniture bring to the home a new 
tone of refinement. This distine- 
tiveness is the result of high quality 
workmanship combined with excel- 
lence of design. 

You will see the Simonds trade- 
mark on furniture in the principal 
establishments. 

Our Department of Interior Design 
will gladly help you with your fur- 
nishing problems. 


Write for booklet, “H,” 


on Home Furnishing. 


KIgin A. Simonds 


( ompany 


‘ , 
y cturere of Surniture 


SYRACUSE.N.Y 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





1123-29 West 37th Street, Chicago 
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The Mott Wall-Hung Sink gives the ut- 


most in strength—without legs. Never 
has a new idea in kitchen furnishing met 
with such immediate appreciation, while 
the unobstructed floor has an irresistible 
appeal to the discriminating housewife. 
Height being entirely optional, the sink 
may be set to suit the individual. Their 
high quality and moderate cost are char- 


acteristic of Mott Plumbing. 


Write for full description and prices 
Address Depariment A 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works 


General Offices and Plant, Trenton, N. J. 
Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street, New York 


and all principal cities. 
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The Electrically Equipped Home 


(Continued from page 80) 


namely, the mirror light, the shaving 
stand light, the piano light, and lights 
near the head of each bed. 

In choosing a pair of glasses to facili- 
tate a better use of the eyes, you would 
not dream of having the lenses painted, 
because what you really use the glasses 
for is to see through them. In this 
way you buy lighting fixtures to in- 
crease the possibilities of seeing, not 
to add merely to the decoration of a 
room. The function of a lighting fix- 
ture is to lizht; decoration is but 
secondary Fortunately, however, the 
two can be practically always com- 
bined to advantage. There is a semi- 
indirect lighting fixture on the market 
which gives just the right kind of 
scientific illumination and at the same 
time allows a wide latitude of choice 
in the selection of shades with which 
to decorate the light source 

The lighting fixture is furnished as 
a central feature and also in the form 
of a portable floor lamp and _ table 
lamp. The convenience of these port- 
ible lighting fixtures is almost limii- 
less and there is also an economy 
involved 

One of the newest things in electric 
illumination is a ceiling or wall out- 
let so constructed that the fixture 
hooks on instead of being permanently 
attached to the wiring, so that it is 
possible to change brackets and fix- 
tures about to different places in the 
room And you can have additional 
fixtures by taking them out of unused 
rooms. When extra outlets are not in 
use they can be covered in various 
decorative ways 

The wiring of a house cannot be 
considered an expensive outlay or 
investment if you think of it in rela- 
tion to good plumbing and _ heating. 
Of course it is essential to have an 
honest contractor and the best work- 
men. From this combination you will 
get service and safety as well as quali- 
ty and these are things in the home 
that always must be well paid for. 
It has been computed that to wire a 
house costs less than five per cent of 
the building expense as a whole. A 
little house we know of in the country 
was wired for $135, which included 
all but the dining room fixtures; and 
there were eight rooms altogether. 

In the wiring of the house the meter 
as well as the fuse box should be 
low enouzh to be easy to get at—out 
of the way but not out of the reach. 
On a cellar stairway landing in a 
weatherproof box it is often most con- 
venient. 


It is an axiom that every home 
should have convenient electrical de- 
vices but these should be selected 


carefully to be of especial use in the 
particular house where they are to be 
used, not merely because it is the 
fashion to have a large electric equip- 


ment. A friend of ours has a house 
completely wired and equipped elec- 
trically which costs about fifty cents 


a day for the upkeep. Some of these 
essential devices are a clothes washer, 
ironer, range, dish washer, electric 
cleaner and attachments, sewing 
machine, electric refrigerator, percolator, 
iron, toaster, and water heater, and 
these can be installed for eleven hun- 
dred dollars or less, which would 
include the wiring, about the cost of 
an ordinary automobile 

And these are just the beginning of 
electrical comfort in the home. A list 
which we are adding here for the vari- 
ous rooms in the house will give you 
some idea of the fundamental quality 
of electricity in planning the modern 
home. For the greater convenience of 
those who are interested in electric 


luxuries we will divide this service 
into six heads, taking it for granted 
that a number of the devices suggested 
for a certain room may also be avail- 
able for other locations and in some 
instances several of the conveniences 
would be duplicated in one home. 
Living room: Electric cleaner, f>n 
phonograph motor, Chfistmas tree out- 
fit, piano and victrola motors, port- 
able heater, fireplace, lamps, tea table, 


clocks, house telephones, bell ringing 
transformer and bells. 

Dining room: Electric cleaner, pan 
cakes and waffles, chafing dish, egg 


boiler, drink mixer, fan, wired buffet, 
wired dining table 

Bedroom: Hair dryer, vibrator, curl- 
ing iron, violet ray outfit, fan, boudoir 
lamp, heating pad, wired dressing table 
milk warmer. 

Kitchen: Electric iron, dish washer, 
range, fireless cooker, plate warmer, 
exhaust fan, utility motor for meat 
chopper, coffee mill, grindinz, polishing 
and buffing machine, all cooking, re 
frigerating of foods, making ice and 
freezing ices, mixing breads and cakes, 
kneading bread, whipping cream, slic- 
ing vegetables, beating ezgs, making 
butter and mayonnaise, drying vege- 
tables, heating water, sterilizing jars 

Laundry: Washing machine, ironer, 
and iron, clothes dryer. 

General: Sewing machine, 
stat control of furnace, 
drill, floor scrapers. 

A new dish washer has come in that 
deserves special mention because it is 
so very simple. It has an electric 
pump, one-quarter horse power motor, 
which forces water through a revolv 
ing perforated tube,—thirty quarts 
a minute with eight pounds pressure; 
there is a lever pull which evacuates 
the used water and lets in a deluge 
of clean water. Another practical 
dishwasher, the oldest one on the 
market may be either installed or left 
so that it can be moved about. It is 
operated in the simplest fashion and 
is a most efficient house-hold servant 

Amonz some of the electric con- 
veniences not already mentioned is 
ventilation in your kitchen by a system 
of fans so placed that the kitchen is 
kept cool and free from odors. An- 
other excellent idea is a _ pilot light 
above the basement door to remind 
you that possibly the basement and 
cellar lights have not been turned off 
There is also an endless fabric con 
veyor which carries clothes to a 
wringer and this wringer has its own 
motor which stops if anything catches, 
and stalling the motor does not cause 
it to burn out. 

One of the new electric irons has a 
handle that fits the hand, another has 
a back rest attached which obviates 
necessity of a separate plate when not 
in use, a third has a sharp point which 
has obvious advantages, also an edge 
that gets evenly heated and a cool 
handle so shaped that the hand cannot 
get over-heated. The most extraordi- 
nary iron of all has a reliable heat con- 
trol anc a thermostat device to keep it 
at the desired temperature. 

The new electric percolators are a 
boon to the busy housewife. And the 
pottery ones are very pretty. There is 
one of glazed pottery in a variety of 
colors and excellent designs. This per- 
colator is of a very modern type with 
a safety device which prevents the burn- 
ing out of the heating equipment. 

Since writing a former article on the 
laundry, two small ironing machines 
have come into existence. Tuese can 
be used in apartments and small houses 
as they take up very little room. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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TODHUNTER} 
MANTELPIECES 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
HAND-FORGED METAL WORK 
Replicas of Early English and Colonial Originals 
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Second Annual Sale 


Right now when the coming of winter makes the open fire with 
its cheerful blaze of logs particularly alluring, this is a rare oppor- 
tunity to acquire such pieces as the importance of your fireplace 
demands. While the sale continues throughout the month of January 
early selections would be advisable. 


ANDIRONS, GRATES, FIRETOOLS, FENDERS, FUEL HOLDERS, LANTERNS, ETC 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER: 414 MADISON AVE., Bet. 48th & 49th ST., N.Y. 
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A Sheraton 


Table 
Lamp 


N IMPRESSION of beau- 

ty and of simple dignity is 
reflected from every line of 
this graceful Table Lamp. 














oben tee 


Finished in Silver and Gold, 
with Amethyst or Canaria 
glass spindle, and silk shade 
in harmonious colorings, 








sensseneneneneene 


Visit our Studios where you 
may view a comprehensive 
collection of artistic fitments 
covering every lighting re- 
quirement. 


Write for our small port- : 

f p No. 29667 
3 lights 

Height 31 in 


folio showing a few authen- 
tic pieces. Prices on request. 





Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 


Artisans in all Metals 
Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 
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A Brambach Baby Grand 
Makes a Home Happier 


When the young people entertain at home, what a 


pleasure it is to have this exquisite little grand piano ff 

as a center of the festivities. 

It adds to the enjoyment of every one. It enhances the / 

appearance of any room. And think, it takes no more Fill in 

space than an upright and costs but little more. end moeil 

For all its daintiness, the Brambach meets the require- this coupon. 

ments of the most exacting musician. It is so rich in tone, BRAMBACH 

so responsive to the lightest touch. / PIANO CO. 

Sold by leading merchants everywhere. / Mark P. Campbell 
4 President 


/ 645 W. 49th St. N.Y. 
Please send me paper 


pattern showing size of 
BRAMB H the Brambach Baby Grand. 
/ 


Baby Crand 


‘ 
. 


Address..... 
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Wonderful! 


Now | can replace blown-out 





mL a 
Mt Hs 


Boa 


Panel). 


fuses without delay! 


The new ® Triumph Type ‘‘R’”’ Panel Board makes 
possible the convenient location of fuses at the 
center of distribution because of its absolute safety. 
Annoying delays, that in the past have made you 
wait fora man to go into the basement and re- 
place fuses, can be forever eliminated in your new 
home. A fuse, which isa protective device, can not 


be done away with, but it 
need not cause you worry 
or loss of time in the 
midst of your work or 
entertaining. 


The cost of the Type‘‘R’’ 
is very little over the ordi- 
nary fuse box, and the 
architect orcontractor will 
be glad to co-operate with 
you in equipping your 
home with one. 


Send for 


“Wiring the Home for 
Comfort andConvenience” 


Thisnew bookleton home 
wiring explains fully the 
Type ‘‘R” advantages,and 
offers some valuable house 
wiringsuggestions toevery 
home builder. A copy will 
be sent free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. Lou's 


7 ‘she 
et oS 
aS 


@ 


Triumph Safety Type 
“R” Panel Board 
Advantages 


Better appearance, low cost 
installation and location at the 
center of distribution, are prin- 
cipal advantages. Absolute 
safety, highest grade materials 
and excellence of workman- 
ship make these advantages 
possible. The Panel Board in 
your home, in its way, is as im- 
portant as your heating plant. 
Give the choice of it a simi- 
lar consideration, 
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House & Garden 


English oak is found in both the walls and furniture in this 
room, in the home of R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. Courtesy 


| 

for silk and velvet are none too sump- 
| tuous to be used with wall treatment of 
| this kind 
Each wood has its own peculiar prop- 
| erties and uses, also by means of stains 
the richness of some of the darker ex- 
pensive woods may be obtained in 
choosing lighter, less costly ones. Among 
those used for interior trim are quar- 
tered-white oak, cypress, yellow South- 
ern pine, redwood and Douglas fir 
| These can all be used in natural tone or 
given a pleasant treatment by the use 
of right finishing which brings out the 
grain and texture of the wood although 
changing the color. Cypress is exten- 
sively used for interiors, and is con- 
sidered especially valuable. Oak, chest- 
nut, birch, cedar, and redwood are all 
particularly beautiful in their natural 
tones; but can be stained when warmer 
notes are desired 

Oak which has a coarse grain, and is 
porous when cut to expose the medul- 
lary rays running from pith to bark 
like spokes of a wheel, has a showy 
figure. The use of oak as a finish has 
been popular for ages because of :ts in- 
teresting texture and its quality of per- 
manence. From early history it has 
reigned supreme, king of all woods. It 
was sacred to the early Britains, oak 
trees still standing in England that were 
old enough to cut for lumber when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror landed in 1066. 
Scientists estimate the limit of the oak’s 
life to about two thousand years. 

Maple is a hard wood, but shows 
wavy graining, more especially in the 
curly maple which is having a revival 
at the present time. Light in color, and 
shrinking moderately as it weathers, it 








The Triumph Line of Standardized Safety Type Panel Boards 


|in time takes on a silver gray, and is 
susceptible to a fine polish. Bird’s eye 
| maple is still considered a very choice 
| wood; its distorted fibres are supposed 








of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


The Beauty of Dark Woodwork 


(Continued from page  ) 


to be produced by injury to the bark of 
the growing tree which sets the trunk 
sprouting. Its beauty is brought out 
only by tangential sawing. 

No wood has been more generous'y 
favored by nature than mahogany, with 
irregularities of growth that evolve 
marks of great beauty. Grinling Gib- 
bons was one of the first to become 
cognizant of this fact, and it was 
through his efforts that it came into 
general use. 


The question of interior finish is a 
broad one. Many people prefer Ameri- 
can mahogany or oak for dining rooms 
and halls, although the rich English oak 
and gum wood are both suitable for 
libraries. Today some of the most ex- 
pensive hardwood interiors are stained. 
Oak is often treated in order to give it 
a creamier, more yellowish tone; mahog- 
any may have a little Venetian red 
worked into its pores in order to 
brighten the grain and make the color 
even. Hard woods that are less expen- 
sive are often used even in the finest 
buildings but they are first stained in 
close imitation of more costly woods, 
and require the skill of an expert to 
accomplish it. 


To many, the cool sparsely-finished 
rooms of Japan seem bare, but they 
obtain an artistic simplicity that is ir- 
resistible; the colors one scarcely 
observes, so complete a harmony do 
they achieve. The woodwork is almost 
invariably left in its natural brown 
hue, while the window paper is of a 
soft cream and the floor shows rice 
straw mats of yellow shades. There 
are slim vases of flowers, a bronze and 
wood figure, and seldom more than 
one picture and that of the kakemono 
variety which can be rolled up. 
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: “the W. rving Forse. inc. 
} = ners an re “really e~ of hand forged 
i Se a They ~« Golon al 

ef ae hardware. 

bought separately, RADE MARK 

announces 

+ 


the opening of its Uptown showroom 


425 Madison Ronis New York 
Hand Forged Wrought [ron 


— Hardware 
meena en aa BY HOFMANN Fireplace Fittings 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 


hri Vi 
ANNOUNCES A NEW COLLEC- Christmas Novelties 


| TION OF ART NOVELTIES \ A / | 
FROM VIENNESE ARTISTS A : 
KERAMICS - LACE - SILVER W. Irving Forge 
GLASS - LEATHER - BRASS rv ¥\ = Write us or visit our shop 


WALL PAPERS - SILK WERKSTAITTE ” 

BOOKLET ON Falk oa oF AMERICA! [326 328 East 38" St. New York Gily 
581 FIFTH AVE Telephone Murray Mill 8536. 

MODERN INTERIORS LONEWYoRKG 
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— : = | In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 
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— is in harmony with luxurious surroundings 
= Its sncomagnenaee Tone Catingmsnes it from 
= all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
a We challenge comparisons * Write for 
— be mautifu ily. ‘illustrate “<i ca atale og and floor 
= pattern also easy payment plan 

=e == VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
an — 152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
———d —— 
i = ——— 
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Our show window at night 
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uxury and 
convenience of 
built-in accessories 


The I 


Y uernrr your home is elaborate or unpre- 
tentious, the keynote to real luxury and 


‘ rt ll be ft the appointments of 
the batl 

Fairfacts China Accessories are built in the 
bathroom wall I hi ll endure as long as the 
structure itself ithout staining or cracking 
Their bright, fresh appearance, as the vears go 
on, will be a perennial tribute to your judgment 
in making sure that genuine Fairfacts China 
Accessories were installed when you built your 


Fairfacts Fixtures cover every need of the bath, 
Soap Dishe Towel Racks Holders, 
To th hit ish and luml ler Holders. She lves and 


Electrik Radiators et 


Mav we send you our booklet 
Bathroom.” 


Pap r 


“The Perfect 


True FaArrractrs 
Var ul 
234 West 14th 


Company, Inc’ 
lure? 


New York City 


Street 


“Jairfacts Fixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 
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quaintly decorative perfume bottles are 
delicate Chelsea porcelain. The one in the 
chicks holds three 
separate odors 


18th Century Perfume Bottles 


At the left is a 
tiny gold scent 
box decorated 
on all four sides 
with miniatures 
Unbelievably 
delicate is the 
ther bottle made 
of fragile porce- 
lain flowers 
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From The Houbigant Collection 
Recently Shown in New York 
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The case at the 


left is covered 
with Galuchat 
work. The other 
: is tortoise shell 
with gold inlay 
' In the 18th Cen 


tury women 
mixed their own 
perfumes. The 
Galuchat vanity 
case below holds 
the mecessary 
paraphernalia 
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CRAFTEX 





Mc Cutcheon’s 


«The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Annual Sale 
Household Linens 


Send for Catalog 





Living room of the oid Washington Home in England. 








“Individualism in Wall Decoration | 
and 


How to Obtain It” 











Craftex offers opportunity to 
express individuality—for its 
range of texture and color is 
unlimited. 


The smoothness of the marble i Special Price Reductions | 





palace or the roughness of the | 
peasant’s plaster wall; the 
deep tones of the winter’s sun- 
set or the clear color of the 
June sky,—all may be obtain- 
ed by the correct use of 


during January only 


Every January, the Linen Store holds a special sale 
of Household Linens and White Goods. It is the : 
big Linen event of the year — the eagerly awaited 





Craftex. | opportunity to purchase superb McCutcheon Linens s 
| at lower prices. 
Craftex has a distinctive aes- For this occasion we have prepared a new “Janu- 
thetic appeal, but it is equally ary Sale Catalog” that brings most remarkable linen 
strong in its practical appeal. values right to your door, no matter where you live. 
Craftex installations are eco- Its pages are filled with liberal selections of damasks, 
nomical and do not chip, peel, ; 



































. Gok. Tie ae ee towels, household and fancy linens, as well as 
ite the pontadienamaal desig = blouses, lingerie, handkerchiefs, laces, and other 
of wall papers and the flatness personal things of irresistible loveliness. All the 
of the painted wall. =i i articles are absolutely of the regular McCutcheon 
y 
Craftex finishes can be made standard of quality. 7 
to harmonize with tapestries, | Take advantage of this big opportunity that 7 ‘ 
= rugs, and other furnishings = comes only once a year. Send for your copy ats 
= ; of this new “‘January Sale Catalog No.44 ”’ r 4 
= that as adequate back- = at” ee ‘ 
ground. ent: “1 “Ohad 
: Fill in and mail at? 
. . “ a 
Write us fully about your decorating prob- | the coupon Pan oe 
4 me - « ‘ e 
lems and be sure to ask for your free copy of “ fo set 
| “Individualism in Wall Decoration and 7 Osh os 
>. * - j 
: How to Obtain it.” fae .¢ 
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CLINTON 
Window Screen Cloth 


Combining Practicability and 
Individualism 


W OVEN on looms which have been im- 
proved by experience dating from 1856 
always with the idea of producing meshes 
even and perfectly square. 


Bronze WINDOW SCREEN CLOTH: in either 
Pompeian (antique) or Golden finish. The 
art of making window screen cloth from 
bronze, the most enduring metal in statuary, 
has been accomplished through long experi- 
ence by Wickwire Spencer wire workers. 


Steel WINDOW 
Galvex 


SCREEN CLOTH, Paztnted, 
(electro-galvanized) and Duplex 

(woven from galvanized wire and re-galvan- 
| ized after weaving). Correct analysis of fine 
steel weaving wire is assured because the 
steel is made in Wickwire Spencer mills, es- . 
pecially for this. purpose. 








Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


41 E. Forty-second St., New York 





Buffalo 


Worcester Detroit 


Chicago San Francisco 























| was producing great 
| beautiful faience, France appears to 
| have remained indifferent to efforts of 


| are in existence 


Faience Of 


House & Garden 


Old France 


(Continued from page 59) 


work could easily have been had by 
French craftsmen if it had occurred to 
anyone to import it. 

Fifty years before the discovery of 
America, a pottery was in operation 
at Rouen, but that is all we know of it 
and its products do not appear to have 
survived the period of their manu- 
facture. Just a century later Rouen 
potters were manufacturing pictorially 
decorated faience in their ateliers for 
the Chateau d’ Ecouen which the Con- 
stable de Montmorency was building. 
We know these works to have been exe- 


| cuted by a Rouen potter named Masscot 
| Abaquesne. After his day almost noth- 


ing in faience was produced at Rouen, 
at least nothing of which we have par- 
ticular knowledge. 

At Lyons faience imitating the maioli- 
ca ware of Urbino was made for a 
short period of years beginning with 
1556, but there the art also soon died out 
and although her sister country of Italy 
quantities of 


her own in this branch of the keramic 
field, up to the time Bernard Palissy 
“discovered” for himself and for France 
the art of making enameled glazed pot- 
tery, with, of course, the exception of 
the mysterious appearance of the 
French faience known as Faience d’ 
Oiron, St. Porchaire Faience and Hen- 
ri Deux Faience. Where, when or how 
this ware originated, we do not know. 
Not over fifty pieces of it probably 
We do know that 
Héléne de Hangest de Boissy, a widow 
of Artus Gouffier, established a fabri- 
que for the making of this ware in her 
Chateau d’ Oiron as early as 1524, some 
eighteen years before Palissy began his 
own keramic experiments at Saintes. 
This Faience d’ Oiron was made of a 
fine white paste having a thin “varnish,” 
transparent and ivory in tint. Inter- 


| laced bands, lines, devices, etc., consti- 


tuted the decoration which was inset 
with dark colored clays. After the 
death of Héléne de Hangest in 1537 the 
fabrique was continued by her son, 
Claude Gouffier and many of the pieces 
produced in this second period (1537- 
1563) bore a design of three interlaced 
crescents, the device of Henry II, with 
whom Claude Gouffier was on terms of 
intimacy. So rare are examples of Faience 
d’ Oiron that many thousand dollars 
would not be too much for one to ex- 
pect to have to pay for such a specimen 
as a salt-cellar of this ware if such a 


| piece should happen to come into the 
| market. 


An aiguiére in the Ch. Stein 
collection brought some 49,000 franc at 
public sale as early as 1899. Faience 
d’ Oiron was undoubtedly strictly limit- 
ed in production and it stands unique in 
French keramic history, and is one of 
the most remarkable products of the 


| potter’s art in the world. 


Bernard Palissy the potter was four- 


| tee when Héléne de Hangest established 


her pottery at Oiron. He was twenty- 


| seven when she died. It was somewhere 
| about the year 1557 that success attend- 
| ed his personal efforts to produce an 


enameled earthenware. Whether or not 
the Faience d’ Oiron had ever come to 
his attention, we have no way of know- 
ing. Palissy may or may not have been 
familiar with the maiolica wares of 
Italy, but, as Frantz remarks, Palissy 
was behind some of his contemporaries, 
even in France; for Abaquesne at 
Rouen, and Girolamo della Robbia in 
Paris, were. practicing their art with 
success. Also there were the Beauvais 
wares, such as the Vases de Savignies, 
presented to the Queen of France in 
1520 and the Beauvais pilgrim bottles 


But it was just because Bernard Palissy 
sought and found out for himself the 
secrets of enameled earthenware that 
his work is so absolutely individual 
It was only after incalculable efforts 
that Palissy achieved the fabrication of 
his white enamel. Palissy’s reward was 
his appointment as Potter to the King 
and to the Queen-Mother, Catherine 
de’ Medici, although he died in prison 
at the age of eighty, since he was a 
Huguenot, and the death of his pa- 
trons left him unprotected. Long ago 
huge prices were paid for genuine pieces 
of Palissy ware, a cup in the Préaux 
collection fetching 1600 francs in 1850, 
6,000 francs in 1859 and 11,500 francs 
some years later. It would now, in all 
probability, fetch double that amount. 
A rectangular bas-relief, “L’eau” in 
Palissy ware brought 27,000 francs at 
the Spitzer sale thirty years ago. 

Palissy’s faience entailed too much 
labor in its production to be cheap, and 
in consequence popular, and he was not 
in any sense, innovator though he was, 
interested in fostering the infinite multi- 
plication of cheap keramic wares. Pa- 
lissy’s followers and imitators were not 
many. Faience in Palissy’s style was 
still turned out after his death in the 
fabrique of Avron in the vicinity of 
Fontainebleau. Among such pieces of 
which record survives were figurines 
such as the “Nurse and Child,” proba- 
bly much like the Avignon figurines of 
the same subject. Frantz quotes an in- 
teresting entry from the journal of Jean 
Héroard (1601-1628) which may have 
connection with this or the Avignon 
piece: “April 24, 1608——The Duchesse 
de Montpensier came to Fontainebleau 
to see the little Duke of Orleans, bring- 
ing her daughter, aged three years. The 
little prince embraced her, and gave her 
a little nurse in pottery which he was 
holding.” 

Contemporary with the enameled wares 
in the Palissy style were the green glazed 
pieces with relief decoration produced 
at Rennes and the blue glazed wares of 
Beauvais to which Rabelais refers as 
poteries azurées. Mention has also been 
made of the Beauvais vases and pil- 
grim bottles of 1520. At Avignon the 
16th Century potters were producing 
some glazed pieces, the fabrique there 
continuing wuninterruptedly until the 
middle of the 18th Century. 

All these early faience products of 
France were limited in output and were 
the result of experimenters as earnest 
and also as isolated as was Palissy. The 
17th Century, however, witnessed a 
great interest in keramic art in France 
which led to the establishment of many 
French potteries of importance. We 
need not dwell here on the early at- 
tempts at porcelain manufacture in 
France, the way for which was paved 
by the earlier experiments of the old 
faience potters, for at present we are 
concerned only with the subject of the 
enameled earthenware which preceded 
porcelain manufacture. 

The principal faience centres of old 
France were Nevers, Rouen, Lille. 
Lyons, Sinceny, Sceaux, Saint Cloud, 
Paris, Beauvais, Aprey Bordeaux, Saint 
Omer, Saint Amand, Quimper, Rennes, 
Montpellier, Strasbourg, Montiauban, 
Orleans, Moustiers, Avignon, Varages 
Samadet, Desvres and Hesdin, which 
produced the faience that is not, of 
course, to be confused with the porce- 
lains produced in some of these cities. 

Rouen faience heads the list of the 
glazed wares of the early potters of 
France, excepting, of course, the myster- 
ious Faience d’ Oiron. In connection 
with enameled earthenware we think of 


(Continued on page 98) 

















In the Middle of the Night 
IMMEDIATE WARMTH 


T may save merely the discomfort and time 

lost in securing hot water. It may save some- 
thing more precious than time—life. 

But the convenience alone justifies its replacement of 
the old fashioned and often leaky hot water bag. 

The “Standard” Electric Heating Pad has three ranges 
of heat—mild, medium and intense. 

Covered with soft, fleecy eiderdown, light in weight, 
flexible to fit the body, the “Standard” is essential to bed- 
room or sickroom comfort. 


Three heat ** Standard" Pad, size 12 inches by 15 inches 
is priced at $8.00 and a smaller single heat** Standard” 
Pad is $5.50. All** Standard’”’ Pads are guaranteed for 
two years. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


THE STANDARD ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY 
BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY 


Standard 


the Pad Dependable 
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ENGLISH 
C AS EMENTS 
—Windows for 
banks, offices, 
schools, hospi- 
tals. ete. 























Residence of Mrs. C. H. McCormick, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects 


CRITTALL 


Steel 
Casements 
for artistic residences and 
other substantial buildings 
Made in varied designs 


to meet all conditions 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW Co., DETROIT 
Manufacturers 














A Splendid Wardrobe Trunk 
550 


{RUNK of distinctive and refined appearance, 

from which one’s clothes will emerge, after a 
long journey, in the same crisp, wrinkle-less con- 
dition as when packed. Providing “a place for 
everything”, and retaining everything in its proper 
place. Made especially for us to sell at the 

unusually economical price of Fifty Dollars 





A full-size trunk with fibre-covered, 3-ply veneered 

basswood body; paracentric lock; draw bolts; cold 

rolled steel trimmings. Open top; lining of dark 

blue cretonne, Laundry bag: dust curtain; ironing 

board; shoe box and convertible hat box for 
women's chapeaux. 


CHAS. W. WOLF 


10 WALL ST Established 1863 17 DEY ST, 
so BROADWAY 22 CORTLANDT ST, 102 NASSAU ST 
58 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK 225 BROADWAY 
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You might just as well have a 
shower with the Anyforce Head. 
Then the force as well as the 


"“S7LQ «temperature of the 
\0 a 

£ 

V4 



















water will be under 
your instant control. 


F a Mixing Valve ever had 


a weakness it was, that in 
allowin instant control of 
the HOWER’S temperature 


with the turn of a handle, it 
did not allow any governing 
of the water’s force or volume. 


The Anyforce Head, part of 
Speakman Mixometer Showers, 
now does this. 


And as to the Mixometer, — pro- 
nounced Mix-om-eter; its continued 
use, without the need for repairs, 
in hotels, residences, clubs and gym- 
nasiums, has led plumbers to say, 
when discussing the Mixometer, 2 
always works.”’ 


Ask your plumber for a Speakman 
Shower folder or write us mentioning 
the type of shower in which you are 
interested. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 














Faience Of 


House & Garden 


Old France 


(Continued from page 90) 


Rouen as we do of Sévres in connection 
with French porcelain. Nevers, however, 
produced faience antedating that of 
Rouen although this never reached 
particular originality, being purely imi- 
tative, though finely so. In the begin- 
ning of this ware the Italian influence 
it exhibited was naturally strong, ex- 
plained by the fact that the marriage of 
Lodovico Gonzago, Duke of Mantua 
with Henrietta of Cleves had brought 
Italian influences into Nevers where 
legend has it the Duke employed Italian 
potters to teach their craft to French 


workmen. At a later period in the 
history of the Nevers faience, the 
gout persan came into popularity, 
pieces with azure or dull yellow grounds 
with decoration in somewhat irides- 
cent whites and yellows of flowers, 
birds and plants after the Persian 
manner. Other of the Nevers wares 
were, in turn, decorated en cama- 


ieu, while later these wares came under 
the influence of Chinese and of Japanese 
keramic decoration. Oriental porcelains, 
it will be remembered, known in France 
as early as the 16th Century, and a 


| hundred years later were being im- 
ported by the French in quantities. 
These Nevers pieces are not uncom- 








monly met with today. In the course 
of Nevers faience production, there 
was a short period of more nearly 
original decoration characterized as 
the Franco-Nivernese period in which 
primitive French sources of decora- 
tion were drawn upon. This did not 
last for long as Nevers again took 
to imitating the wares of Rouen, 
Moustiers, etc. The French Revolu- 
tion followed by the Anglo-French 
treaty of 1789 giving English pot- 
teries entry to France put an end to 
profitable faience manufacture at 
Nevers 

The Norman city of Rouen could, it 
is true, boast of the early fabrique of 
Abaquesne, already mentioned, but with 
the passing of that master-potter the 
production of faience in Rouen appears 
to have ceased until its revival about the 
year 1647. The workmen of the newly 
revived Rouen potteries were from 
Nevers, it is true, and the early Rouen 
pieces exhibit an Italian influence in 
their decoration. Such pieces (dishes 
and plates, for the most part), have 
blue decoration en camaieu, birds, flow- 
ers and monsters forming the motifs. 
But by the end of the 17th Century the 
decorated faience of Rouen had become 
distinctly creative in style, although 
many of its motifs were borrowed from 
the textile patterns of the time as well 
as from contemporary ironwork, mar- 
queterie and typographical ornament 
These motifs, though borrowed, were 
applied with spirit, and were as often 
adapted as adopted. Louis XIV’s wars 
quite directly lent impetus to the manu- 
facture of faience at Rouen and else- 
where. We find Saint-Simon writing in 
his memoirs as follows: “Al that was 
of great or considerable value was re- 
placed by faience.” The King and tke 
nobles sent their plate to be melted up 
and coined for pay for the troops and 
faience table services had, in conse- 
quence, to take their place, a place 
never afterwards usurped 

By the end of the 17th Century many 
faience fabriques were in operation at 
Rouen. Those directed by the Dame 
de St. Etienne and by the Widow Loiic 
Guillibaud remind us of the important 
part women have played in the keramic 
industry of France from the time of 
Héléne de Hangest to our own day. 
While there were some fifty faience 
manufactories in Rouen in 1788, the 
number had dwindled to seven in 1802. 

The following is Darcel’s description 


of the decoration of Rouen faience; 
“conventional and symmetrical designs 
forming scrolls or scallops, which, sym- 
metrically distributed over the surface 
of the pieces, radiate around the centre 
in the case of dishes and plates, or de- 
scend from the brim and cover the 
body in the case of vases. This style of 
decoration is generally blue or white 
enamel.” The earliest dated piece of 
Rouen faience in “Rouen Style” is a 
polychrome dish signed “Brument 1699.” 

It was not till the last quarter of the 
17th Century that Rouen faience em- 
ployed decoration in polychrome. Still 
later came the décor a ferronerie (iron- 
work decoration). The first half of the 
18th Century was the “high-water” 
period of the ware, during which a 
great many pieces were manufactured. 
These are not uncommonly to be met 
with by the collector, although the 
larger pieces have come to be found 
but rarely. The finest of the Rouen 
faience with Chinese motifs were from 
the factory of the Veuve Loiic Guilli- 
baud. After this Chinese style came 
into vogue, the Rouen pieces en rocaille, 
bearing as decorations designs of scenes 
of gallantry or rural views, trophies, 
quivers, cornucopias and single flowers 
were popular. 

At Moustiers the manufacture of 
faience began with the fabrique estab- 
lished there by Pierre Clerissy, some- 
where about the year 1686. As in the 
case of the faience of Rouen, that of 
Moustiers benefitted by Louis XIV’s 
sumptuary laws. Some of Clerissy’s 
pieces were decorated with subjects from 
drawings by the celebrated Florentine 
engraver, Antonio Tempesta, while 
others were decorated with designs by 
Frans Floris. The early Clerissy pieces 
are in a more delicate and lighter blue 
than that employed in the decoration of 
the Rouen faience. During the Regé- 
ance, Antonio Tempesta’s hunting and 
battle scene gave way to the more 
graceful subjects inspired by mytho- 
logy and Jean Berian, Bernard Picard 
and B. Toro of Toulon influenced the 
Moustiers decoration of the period. 

From Alcora in Spain, the secret of 
polychrome decoration was brought to 
the Moustiers ateliers, and exception- 
ally beautiful pieces were produced in 
this genre from 1738 to 1749. From 
1756 the faience product of Moustiers 
declined in quality, although it was in- 
creased in quantity. This deterioration 
was in its decoration since the stand- 
ard of its enamel appears to have been 
maintained 

The Marseilles fabrique was establish- 
ed in the reign of King René of Prov- 
ence, and its atelier was in the surburb 
known as Saint Jean du Désart where 
as early as 1697 A. Clerissy was signing 
dated Marseilles pieces. Like the early 
Moustiers pieces, some of the early 
Marseilles faience was decorated with 
Antonio Tempesta’s designs. However 
Marseilles keramic decorators turned 
more often to scriptural subjects. Poly- 
chrome decoration appears to have been 
in vogue at Marseilles before it was 
adopted at Moustiers. There are marked 
differences in the old faience of the two 
cities. There was, in the Marseilles 
pieces, a greater refinement in color and 
in form. According to docume:tary 
evidence unearthed by Jacquemart, the 
Marseilles faience fabriques were ex- 
porting some 105,000 pounds of their 
wares to the French colonies in America 
in the year 1766. 

Both in historical interest and in 
aesthetic appeal the early faience of old 
France arrests the attention of the col- 
lector and the striking designs of its 
pieces make it attractive from the deco- 
rative point of view. 

















What equipment 


does a household need ? 


LL the pots and pans 

and brooms and simi- 
lar essentials which acomplete, 
efficient household requires 
are classified in a booklet we 
have just prepared. 


This booklet tells 





Only after over half a cen- 
tury of specialization in house- 
hold equipment have we at- 
tempted this work, and only 
those articles which our ex- 
perts have found really im- 
portant and useful have we 
included within its covers. 








Whether you are planning to 

furnish a new home completely or 
merely require a new dust pan or 

oS Core. Se eee fry pan now and then, this booklet 
nine floors are devoted ex- ll be tuable 
clusively to household wi e€ invaiuapie. 
equipment; nothing is too i ey ‘ 
big to be excluded nor too We offer it to you free, for the 
small or insignificant to be asking. 
overlooked 


As you turn the pages of 
this booklet we hope you 
will gain a glimpse of Lewis 







Think of interesting people—and of happy homes— 
behind them you'll find books! Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases are planned to care for books in every 
home. Put your books into them. Add more books! 
They will grow with your library, and with the hap- 
piness and accomplishments of you and your family. / 
Have you seen the Apartment Sectional? J The Globe. 
Made low and graceful—dust-proof thruout— 
no swinging doors to break—a perfect book- / 
0 . 2 4 Dept. B3 
case forany home. Letus show you its deco- f ‘ 
rative possibilities, in all the veriod designs, Cincinnati, Ohio + 
popularly priced. See it almost everywhere! Please send me with- 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. / Smasual Becoratve Erect | 


CINCINNATI or Bookcases. : 
New York Washington Chicago ! 
Boston Cleveland S. Louis / Name , 


Detroit’ New Orleans 
Philadelphia 





/ Wernicke Co, 


45th Street & Sixth Avenue, New York City 


“Nine floors of household equipment”’ of tf e 
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Have You an Idle Fireplace 
in Your Home? | 


Is it idle because a real fire means work, dirt 


You'll really 








and smoke? 


Magicoal will bring you all the ‘‘firelight happi- 
ness’ of a real fire without these troubles. Ata 
turn of the switch the coals will glow and flicker 
so realistically, that you can scarcely distinguish 
them from real ones. 


Magicoal operates on any lighting circuit at neg- 
ligible cost and goes in any fireplace — real or 
dummy -— for no flue is needed. Gives heat if 
desired 
Mayer Brothers and Bramley, Inc., 417 W.28th St., N.Y- 
Sole Distributors for U.S. A.. H.H. BERRY World Patents 


MAGICOAL 


EBLECTRIC FIG 


Magicoal i pat- 

ented and the 

mame registered, . 
Avoid dissatisfac — Sih 4 _— 
tion by making Hay . “4 ; / 
sure you get the ; 

genuine 


Send for booklet. 








have to see them 


to fully appreciate the 
unique beauty and individ- 
uality of Dolly Madison 
Bed Spreads and Sets—so 
different, so quaint, that 
they appeal at once to every 
lover of the beautiful. 
You'll appreciate too, how 
easily they are washed and 
the fact that they require 
no ironing at all. Dolly 
Madison Bed Spreads are 
made in a variety of colors 
and shades to harmonize 
with any color combination. 


George Royle & Co. 
Department B 
Frankford, Philadelphia 
Manufacturers 


Ask your dealer for Dolly Madison Bed 





This is a reproduction from an actual 





in the corner of every spread. 
Madison Crinkle Cloth. It identifies the genuine. 


‘ Spreads or write us for name of nearest ttograph of Dolly Madison Crinkle 
yi oa - ’ dealer and booklet describing and illus- loth Look for the Dolly Madison 
,! ’ > | trating in color other uses of Dolly label ; f 
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Distinction in your 
lighting appointments 


may be secured by the use of Riddle 
Fitments. Their individuality of de- 
sign and the beautiful Estofado Decor- 
ation set them apart from the ordinary. 


The Riddle Fitment Book 


portrays the Estofado Decoration 
in actual colors, illustrating vari- 
ous ceiling and wall ftments, 
lamps, torcheres, luminors and 
smaller pieces such as boudoir 
lamps, console sticks and buffet 
sets. Copy, with dealer's name, 
sent free upon request. 


The Edwarc N. Riddle Company 
213 Riddle Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Riddle Fitments are sold by the better 
dealers almost everywhere. If there is 
no regularly established dealer in your 
wicinity, they may be ordered direct. 


At ht, Conmde 

Mivt Ne 

height T° in 

Price $70. Chairside Lamp 
dt right, Bew- Ne. O44. Height 
der Lamp Ne adjustable > 
O02, Aeight 17 > im 


in, Prien week 
Vellumesque 


shade, $13.50. FH’ 
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House & Garden 


The Progress of Decoration 


(Continued from page 73) 


the times. The moldings of the wood- 
work, the carving on the mantel, the 
ornamentation of the furniture, all ex- 
pressed that life. If refinement, dig- 
nity and hospitality are the qualities 
we wish to express, the Georgian man- 
sion is an excellent model of style. 


The English Country Home 


Dark paneling of oak, modeled 
plaster ceilings, quaint casements, 
heavy furniture ornamented’ with 
arving of a virility that is not without 
crudity, make up the greater part of 
one’s composite mental picture of the 
old-English country home. At the back 
of one’s mind there hover impres- 
sions of great halls with rafters ex- 
posed, a minstrel’s gallery, narrow 
passages and changes of floor level, 
a few steps up and a few steps down 
from room to room at unexpected 
places. There is a_ suggestion of 
romance, of the days of old, about 
the old-time English interior that 
adds to its charm. Such a house is an 
epitome of English country life and of 
centuries of English history in terms 
of architecture and interior decora- 
tion. 

The interior of the old-English 
home is the right environment for 
men and women of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
who live much out of doors, who are 
robust and active of body and mind, 
people who are independent in char- 
acter, who have an assured position 
of importance in the community and 
who extend hospitality to many guests. 

Since this kind of life is led by a 
considerable number of people in this 
country during at least a part of the 
year, it is quite natural that rooms 
in this manner have found favor here. 


The Italian Influence 


Masterly in conception and execu- 
tion, robust and virile without the 
crudity and quaintness of the early 
English work, are the Italian furniture 
pieces and wall hangings of the 


The Electrically 


Renaissance and of an earlier date 
In these characteristics lies the reason, 
probably, for the favor with which 
this manner is looked upon by many 
men and women of today. We have 
found that Italian furniture and hang- 
ings lend themselves admirably to the 
furnishing of rooms in city houses, 
country houses and in the duplex 
apartments, where the big living room 
extends through two stories in height, 
the studio-apartment type. 

Though we like the furniture of the 
Italian Renaissance, We cannot accept 
its often heavy and ornate palace wall 
and ceiling treatments. So we place 
the furniture in rooms with plain, 
rough plaster walls and ceilings, the 
latter often vaulted, which are in- 
spired by a simpler and often austere 
type of Italian interior. In this way 
we avoid a general effect of over- 
enrichment and at the same time pro- 
vide big, plain surfaces of good texture 
to act as a foil which enhances the 
beauty of the furniture and tapestries 
through contrast. Thus we introduce 
enough of simplicity, breadth and re- 
serve to bring our rooms in the old 
Italian manner into harmony with our 
life. 


The Human Element 


In our consideration of these types 
of interiors, the outstanding fact is 
that we have given first importance 
to the human element. It is exactly 
this that gives the new meaning to 
decoration as we view it in distinction 
from the meaning interior decoration 
had for the last generation. We have 
considered only a few of the many 
available types of interiors, hajving 
chosen those that seem the most gen- 
erally adaptable, but if we approach 
all other old sources of decorative in- 
spiration in the same way we need 
never fail through grasping the sub- 
stance instead of the spirit and our 
rooms will have that much desired 
quality, character. 


Equipped Home 


(Continued from page 90) 


Whether you are wiring your house 
at the time of construction ur afte. it 
is built, the wires should be placed in a 
convenient, appropriate conduit, an ex- 
cellent type of which is a thin neat, 
enameled steel tubing in which the 
wires lie and keep the home safely in- 
sulated. There are conduits of this 
description to fit every variety of wir- 
ing. There is also a seamless conduit 
made in one piece which prevents short 


circuiting by steam or water leaks. 

With the fashion for electric tea 
parties, a new device has come in the 
triplex table top which is a little oblong 
slab in which are three electric outlets 
so atranged that when attached under 
a table by two screws, you can be pre- 
pared for three separate cooking sur- 
faces, or this contrivance need not be 
attached if you wish it for either din- 
ing or tea table. 


The Floor For Dances 


floor would do for dancing; 

dancers of today take themselves 
and their art seriously and expect as a 
matter of course to find a good floor 
for the most impromptu affair. 

The goodness of a good dancing floor 
depends on its surface, but not entire- 
ly; construction also has a good deal 
to do with the matter. In _ private 
houses we have to take the construc- 
tion pretty much as we find it. For 
the perfect dancing floor a_ certain 
amount of spring and “give” is neces- 
sary; generally speaking, the floors 
in a good house are quite springy 
enough for the purpose. Too much 


T  itoo times are past when any old 


elasticity is bad; often in an upstairs 
room the spring becomes a _ shake, 
which is far from pleasant. 

The floor which is specially con- 
structed for dancing is frequently slung 
on chains which ensures an even 
“rhythmical” motion; this is the ideal 
floor. A floor laid in solid wood 
blocks is probably the worst for 
dancers; with no elasticity and no 
swing it tires eut the most energetic, 
no matter how smooth its surface. 

In houses where there is a good deal 
of dancing it ig wise to have an ever- 
ready floor—an uncarpeted room that 
turns into a ballroom when the rugs 

(Continued on page 118) 
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EHRICH 


GALLERIES 
707 FIFTH AVE., at 55th St. 


NEW YORK 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


During January 
Special Exhibition 


of 
Old Masters 


MRS. EHRICH 
407 FIFTH AVE. 


METAL WORK—VENETIAN GLASS 
POTTER Y—ITALIAN LINENS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
** Unusual Gifts 
for Unusual People” 





“SAMOVAR TEA" 
450 Fifth Avenue 


The MACBETH GALLERY 


Olinsky 


IVAN G. OLINSKY, ~.a 


ORLAND CAMPBELL 


at Fortieth Street 


PAINTINGS 


by 


January 2d-22d 


Catalogues of these exhibitions 
as well as ART NOTES will 
gladly be mailed upon request 


New York City 





WE BUY 
AND SELL 
PAINTINGS 


BY THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS 


AINSLIE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








INNESS TWACHTMAN 
WYANT WEIR 

HOMER DUVENECK 
MARTIN REMINGTON 
BLAKELOCK RYDER 
FULLER MURPHY 



































‘Birches in June” by Willard L, Metcalf 


MILCH 
GALLERIES 


Dealers in 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURES 
Special Exhibition of 
LANDSCAPES 
by WILLARD L. METCALF 
Feb. 12th to March 3rd 
108 West 57th Street New York 



































A New Idea In 


HE first French wall papers 

were made in imitation of 
stuffs. As early as the time of 
Louis XI we find papers done in 
designs of damasks and stamped 
velvets and leather and brocades, 
which were supposed to give 
warmth and depth of color to the 
walls of large rooms. 


Then France took up the idea 
of copying “China papers’’—those 
gay and graceful arrangements of 
flowers and birds and blossoming 
trees that made a perfect back- 
ground for the spirit of the 18th 
century 


And next came the _ so-called 
“Scenic-papers,”” of which Zuber 
in Rixheim did the first in colors, 
and Dufour of Macon the first in 
Grisaille. 


Since that time, 
cesses of printing 


although pro- 
have changed, 


NANCY McCLELLAND, 


Wall Decoration 


and machines have been developed 
to do the work of fingers, there has 
been only one new invention in the 
field of paper decorations for walls. 
That too has come from France, 
and more nearly than anything 
else, it takes the place of wall 
paintings. 


It consists of a series of panels 
of different sizes—over-doors, nar- 
row panels, and wide panels— 
adaptable to varied groupings, 
which can be fixed on the wall 
with small wooden mouldings, as 
if they were framed pictures. 





these 
tone of old 


Given a coat of shellac, 
designs take on the 


lacquer, and have a richness of 
effect rarely attained by wall 
paper. 


A set of ten panels costs $125.00. 
They are to be seen exclusively at 








753 Fifth Avenue. 
HS. 
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An Garly ie Century English 
Box Stool Reproduction 
With hand carved front 


Send for IMustration 


Furniture - Brasses - Pewter 
Decorative lronwork 


19 East 48th Street 
New York City 























AGNES FoOsTER WRIGHT 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FURNITURE FOR SUN ROOMS 


42 East i187" STREET 


New Yoru Crry 






































**Late Afternoon—Trefest, Brittany" 


PAINTINGS BY 


| Fanuary Catalog 


on Request 








Xander Warshawsky 


5 West 44th Street, New York | 
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Solid Brass Colonial candlesticks, 
84~ high, $5.50 pair. Four-piece 
after-dinner coffee set, 12° tray, 
94” pot, sugar and creamer, all 
in hammered brass or copper, $12 
complete. Fruit bowl, 9 in diame- 
ter, brass or copper, 


$2.50. 
VERA SCOTT 
16 Bank Street New York 
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Fountains 


Are not niin ! f } While 
they have an i wortal : i 
garden wall, the al can 
excellent a 
tory of n 
collection ¢ 
ment we have al 
of very attract e wa 
fountain it unusua 
reasonahle | ‘ 
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Amazing Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Su h rarities are seldom 


en; thick, 
ety. Some of my 


sparkling, vel- 
rugs are 
now in museums, Many were 
pictured in leading rug books. 
Volume of supply is off 90° 
ince 1914, and will fall more. 


Pe rsia is bare of antiques to- 




















sent on request, lav. Ea h rug isa collector's 
lream, the best of over 
lhe 10,000. That is why I have 
rc ld rugs in all of our large 
ERIKINS 
Descriptive list on 
STi LIC iS reque t; then, if u like, I 
P| } will prepay an i rtment 
, 7 on approv il 
s0 | \ x Write for descriptice list 
New 9 L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
rT — 
NIGHTRACK 
\ MODERN device for » clothing in form for ventilation 
‘ purpose 1 ca { il d efficient method for sanitary 
care of wearing apparel Requil minimum of space, Holds clothing 
ape | wit or radiator 
ove niwht, wherever require- 
ments demand High wung 
shoectrees preserve e leather. 
Have your evening clothes 
pres ed and waiting on Night- 
rack 
\ Christmas present with life- 
long service Finished in red 
or brown mahogany, walnut 


Delivered t 





Patented 
THT 


and ivory, for women and men, 


Price 
$ 10.00 


pointe Bas 
Express Prepaid 


nope RAMMOND 
STUDIOS 
(IW WHUNTINGTON, West jx) li) 





MW iasiesippi River 


TL 








Colonial 
Fireplace 
Furnishings 


They Gladden 
the Hearth 

Ancire Grat 

Fire & ‘ 





COLONIAL FIRE- 
PLACE CO. 


4615 Roosevelt Ra. 
Chicago, I 














SERVICE TABLE AS, 
Saves Thousands of Steps 





(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x50 ia ) 


(2) TWO Uadershelves (to ve TR 
ALL the table dishes in ONE RIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer 
4) Double Ead Guiding Handles 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
** Scientifically Silent Swivel Wheels 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray 





Write for descriptive pamphlet and dealer's name 








THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg Chicago, Ill. 
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BOXWOOD IN THE FORMAL GARDEN 
. DR. E. BADE 








PLANT inseparably connected 
A with the old American homestead 
is the boxwood, Buxus semper- 


virens. Usually it is nothing more than 
a moderately high bush and only too 


often it is a dwarfed scrubby tree 
which, if kept small, is admirably 
adapted as a border plant. In warmer 


climates it is a larger bush or small 
tree, but in the Caucasian Mountains 
and Asia Minor it attains its greatest 
size 

In the ancient European gardens this 
tiny evergreen shrub was neglected for 
generations. No one paid any atten- 
tion to it, and so it was able to develop 
in all its luxuriance until today it has 
become a bushy tree. Now it is in 
fashion again, and it is one of the most 
modern of formal plants, especially if 
geometrically pruned. 

For this purpose boxwood is most 
admirably adapted. It is especially 
suited to the formation of hedges and 
other ornamental designs. At the same 
time it readily withstands the pruning 
knife to a remarkable degree, thus mak- 
ing an excellent and plastic material for 
the gardener. It is a dense, though 
light hedge bush, but it is entirely un- 
suited for the shaded spot. The growth 
of box is very slow indeed, and cen- 
turies must pass it by before it can at- 
tain a height of from 20’ to 25’. 

A no more unassuming tree can be 
selected for the smaller gardens of the 
city than the boxwood. It remains un- 
affected by both smoke and dust, and, 
where the most hardy of conifers cease 
to exist, this plant still keeps its foliage 
fresh and green if the soil contains a 
little moisture. Through the agency of 
the pruning knife it can be kept in 
symmetrical and uniform shape to har- 
monize with architectural surroundings. 
And it is always effective either as a 
flat or tall column, as a pyramid or as 
a spherical tree. Even in its natural 


THE 


PTAODAY the yew, which is with- 
| question one of the most sol- 

emn and forbidding of all trees, 
is seldom found in the European wood- 
lands, although years ago it was more 
or less common. The ancient Greeks 
believed it to be a tree of the nether 
world from which the furies carved 
their torches, and in Rome it was called 
the tree of the dead. The foliage is 
poisonous not only to man but to many 
animals. Caesar said, that Katuvolkus, 
a noble of the Eburonese killed himself 


| with the poison of the yew, known to- 


day as “taxine,” and that their berries 
contained a death-dealing poison. The 
seed-coat, a reddish fleshy cup sur- 
rounding the seed, is edible, but 
whether the seeds themselves are poi- 
sonous has not as yet been determined. 

The wood of the yew has been used 
for weapons since prehistoric times be- 
cause it is hard, tough, and its grain 
uniform; there are no resin ducts in any 
part of the tree, and resin formation is 
unknown. In the lake or pile dwellings 
of the Swiss, bows and knives were 
found made of this wood and in spite 
of the thousands of years of dampness, 
they are in perfect condition. The sign 
y, yr, in the runic alphabet stand for 
the yew and the bow. The lances of the 


condition, an older tree is very orna- 
mental if placed in stately grandeur 
upon the lawn. 

The low form, var. Suffruticosa, is 
used as a border plant for both walks 
and beds. Here it is not only very 
pretty and distinctive, but a more prac- 
tical border cannot be imagined. It is 
beautiful, lasting and clean. For such 
borders, layers or cuttings are taken 
from older plants by division. These 
cuttings should still have a few roots 
clinging to them. If the old bush has 
produced much wood, it is to be cov- 
ered with soil so that only the tips pro- 
trude. This should be done at least 
three months before the cuttings are 
to be used. At the end of this period 
nearly all of the twigs will have formed 
roots and they are best taken off in 
September or October. Then the cut- 
tings will have plenty of time to become 
accustomed to their new surroundings 
before the frost sets in. The cuttings 
should be placed comparatively deep in 
the soil so that the resulting plant will 
be bushy. During the first year these 
new plants are not to be pruned. Root- 
less cuttings must be quickly planted in 
a moist, shaded place. 

It is entirely a matter of taste whether 
the species are considered more beauti- 
ful than the varieties. Macrophylla 
and latifolia have large round leaves, 
myrtifolia, salicifolia, augustifolia and 
thymifolia are narrow leaved, japonica 
aurea has variegated leaves and argenteo 
marginata has white bordered leaves. 

A blisterlike leaf is produced by var. 
bullata. Buxus microphylla from Japan 
scarcely attains the height of 3’, and it 
forms a spherical bush. 

Older species of boxwood should only 
be transplanted with their root balls. 
The smaller species used as borders are 
to be freely provided with moisture 
during the summer months, especially 
if the soil is dry and parched. 


YEW 


middle ages were made from the yew, 
and in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” it is the 
deadly poison dropped into the ear. 

Through the drainage of large tracts 
of swampy grounds in Europe, many 
yew stumps have been uncovered, espe- 
cially when cultivating with the plow. 
This wood, protected in these low lying 
lands from the atmosphere, has been 
preserved in such good condition that 
it is still workable and is used for the 
better grades of carvings. It is as hard 
as stone, and as brittle as glass. 

Again, at the time of the sunny king 
of France and his successors and also in 
the gardens of Le Notre, the yew came 
to its own, and played an important 
part as the hedge bush, and as an orna- 
mentally cut tree. With its dense twigs 
the yew seemed to be especially made 
and was extraordinarily well adapted 
to the garden “wizards” of that time, 
who, with the aid of made 
summer houses, arches, pavilions, walls, 
and other toys with it. But at the end 
of the seven years war the sun of France 
began to wane, and the gardens of Le 
Notre were soon forgotten, and with it 
the yew. Wherever it is found to-day, 
there it is protected—a monument of 
nature—but in general it is difficult to 

(Continued on page 106) 
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LEATHER SCREENS and PANELS 
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Scenic Wall Papers | 


Until you have at least seen pictures 
of these unusual and distinctive wall 
coverings you can have no idea of their 
beauty. Imagine a room papered with 
what are, in effect, actual mural paintings 
by French artists of the Napoleonic era 
How far superior they are to the weari- 
some repetition of the formal designs 
ordinarily used in wall paper. 
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Resident and 
You can now obtain papers by such 
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FIREPLACE FITTINGS || 


The illustration shows part of an interest- 


of UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


Houses You may decorate in color, poly- 
chrome, ivory, black or the v arious 
shades of bronze or enamel 


ing hearth group which includes a pair of 
Andirons, (Design 842 - 23” high - $27 a pair) 
Fireset, (Design 412 - 38” high - $21 each). 











Polished brass medallion, wrought iron in Be Albany: N-Y. rush. Eee 8, 0. 8. 
half-polish finish. ANNOUNCES THEIR REMOVAL TO LARGER AND PERMANENT 1 pair Book Ends, ipair Curtain Hold 
QUARTERS AT Backs, 1 Candle Sconce, 1 Door Knock 
Catalogue H sent on request bed Door Stop, 
THE H.W. COVERT COMPANY || 444 PARK AVENUE ae Te oe 
State how you want shipped, Parcel 
137 East 46th Street, New York NEW YORK CHICAGO Post, Express or Freight. 


444 PARK AVE. PLAZA 8230 163 EAST ONTARIO ST. Albany Foundry Co. Albany, N. Y 
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Gladioli 


Jack London 

Gladis Plath 

Thos. T. Kent 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


TR. HE four most perfect and most beautiful 
gladioli ever put before the public. Wher- 
ever exhibited this season they have won the 


highest admiration. 
Catalog free on Request 


There is a treat in store for you in the form of 
a handsome catalog, beautifully illustrated, 
which describes nearly a hundred of our gladi- 
olus creations, as well as our Ruffled Monster 
Petunias, and many other things of interest. 


Petunias 


Diener's Ruffled Monsters (Single). 
The finest and largest varities of Petunias 
ever created, 
Seed comes in separate colors as follows: Pink 
(‘Strong veined center), Red, Veriegated, White, Red 


with black center, Pale Lilac Pink, Ruffled Monsters 
mixed. 


The following varieties of Petunias are somewhat 
smaller than the ruffled monster, colors: Flesh Pink 
Frilled, Purple or Blue, White Frilled, Apple Blossom. 


iny of the above varieties 50c a package. 





The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1923 is 
Diener’s Pink Glory 


Pure flame rose pink without a trace of purple. 
Flewers measure from three to four inches in diameter 
Plants grow to a height of twelve to fifteen inches. This 
is the most beautiful petunia ever put on the market 
and is destined to become the great bedding petunia 
of the future. 

This seed is 50c a package 


RICHARD DIENER CO., INC. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and 
Finest Gladioli and Petunias in the W orid 


KENTFIELD, Marin County, CALIFORNIA 
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“Madonna”, a new white 


snapdragon, 


take honors 


promises to 
away from 


the old stand-by, “Purity’’. 
Introduced by Alexander 
Forbes & Co. 


The 


First 


Step 


In Gardening 


(Continued from page 54) 


his place more beautiful and his work 
easier A mere list of names and 
prices—especially botanical names—is 
only for the very learned in garden 
affairs Let more of the common 
names be given Let more catalogs 
explain how best this peculiar shrub 
and that peculiar plant can be located 
on the home grounds. Let them explain 
how this seed can best be brought 
to germination and the seedling to 
flower In the last analysis, when 
an amateur gardener sends in his seed 
order, he is not merely buying seed; 
he is buying the finished fruit, vege- 
table and flower. This little packet of 
Country Gentleman corn is more to 
him than a handful of kernels; it is 
a fine stand of corn in the garden, it 
is a gastronomic delight that he and his 
family will enjoy 

The majority of our catalogs each 
year list a few “novelties” and the 
gardener, who would deprive himself 
of no delight, will 
invariably try one Jeu 
or a few of them , 
This is as it should 
be But caution 
must be exercised 
Novelties are like 
the sweets that fol- 
low the real nutri- 
tive part of the meal 
It really doesn’t 
make much  differ- 
ence whether you 


‘Our Country”, a 
new dahlia, created 
hy G. L. Stillman 
lt as di ep purple 
tipped white 





















take ice cream or bread pudding after 
dinner, so long as you have had your 
steak and potatoes. 

There are a great many steak and 
potato items in our catalogs that are 
very much neglected. The hunger 
for novelties and the nurseryman’s 
desire to satisfy that hunger, often 
result in many fine and useful items 
being hidden away and forgotten. We 
don’t need more novelties in our cata- 
logs; we need more appreciation of 
the splendid material we already have 

Garden wisdom, like any other sort 
of wisdom, is only attained by making 
mistakes through a variety of experiences 
The beginning zardener will have vast 
dreams of the many and diverse things 
he can accomplish; the hardened 
gardener is satisfied if he grows a 
dozen or so things and grows them 
well. The latter is a garden ideal 
worth remembering. Better a few 
perfect zinnias, a few healthy pota- 

toes, a noble stand 


me of corn and a 
worthy hedge of 


sweet peas than a 
garden filled with a 
bewildering but me- 
diocre variety. This is 
an ideal to keep in 
mind when __ those 
spring catalogs ar- 
rive. 

Let’s say they 
have arrived. Let’s 


To grow huckle- 
berries from seed 
is the claim of this 
type. Courtesy of 
Hart & Vick 
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‘That the Grounds surrounding your Home may be Beautsful and Frurtful the year ‘round 








The Finest Frutts 
from Your Own Garden 


OME-GROWN fruits are coming into their own. 


Like the 


vegetables which you grow in your own garden, they are fresher, 
finer flavored and in every respect far superior to any you can buy 


from your dealer. 


Theirs is the quality of mellow sunshine and soft 


breezes, of cool morning dews and the drifting fragrance of flowers. 
They are a pleasure and a practical essential which give the crowning 
touch to any garden, be it great or small. 


Without Fruit your Garden is not Comflete. 


We are supplying home owners with well-grown plants of the 


finest fruits for home planting. 


Luscious Blueberries: Not the ordinary 
small, seedy berries to which you are 
accustomed, but the superbly large, 
full-fleshed fruits abounding in rich, 
creamy juice of delectable flavor. Of 
all small fruits, the berries from our 
nursery-grown bushes are the best for 
pie. And real blueberry pie is—well, 
need we say more? 

Blueberry plants are absolutely hardy, 
decorative in autumn and winter, grow 
rapidly and bear profusely. They are 
easy to plant and care for, and they 
last for a hundred years. If they are 
planted early this spring they will 
probably produce fruit before autumn. 
Complete cultural directions in catalog. 





Peach—Richest in Qualities, 


What is more beautiful than a peach 
tree in blossom? Few fruits equal, and 
none surpass, the peach for the home 
planting. Next to the apple it has the 
greatest variety of uses. The wonderful 
new variety, “Rochester” is a worth- 
while variety for the home garden. 


Large, yellow, and red _ freestone; 
flesh yellow, very highly flavored; stone 
very small. To eat out of hand or 
preserved it cannot be equalled as a 
delicacy. Comes into ripening the middle 
of August. 


Rochester 


Bearing Age Fruit Trees 


There is no reason why a person who 
wants to plant an orchard, or have fruit 
for home use, should plant one or two- 
year-old fruit trees and wait several 
years for the trees to come into bearing, 
any more than there is a reason to 
plant a spindly one or two-year elm 
tree, and wait eight or ten years for 
shade. Our large Bearing Age trees are 
for quick results, the pick of our 
nurseries, with beautiful root systems 
that are really the heart of the tree, 
and they save you several years of 
waiting. These trees are so fine that 
their added expense will be forgotten 
when you receive them. 


Don't Grow Ordinary Fruit: Select 


superior varieties. You don’t need to 
be apologizing to the palate nor to your 
guests when you grow superior fruit. 





We invite your orders. 


What is to be compared with a cherry 
tree in bloom? So suggestive of Japan, 
so cheerful, so promising. Not only 
useful but beautiful. 


Fruit trees blend well with ornamental 
planting, especially while in bloom. 
Pure white blossoms. Use fruit-bearing 
trees instead of mere ornamental plants. 
They are gorgeous in blossom and again 
in fruit. 


Melting Raspberries: 


In a crystal bowl on the breakfast 
table, sugar bowl and creamer beside 
them—and the hottest summer day is 
started right. 

Cool and fragrant, deliciously fresh 
from your own garden, out there whence 
the wren’s ecstatic song pours in through 
the open windows, they delight the 
senses of sight, taste and smell. 


Golden Queen: considered the best of 
all the yellow sorts. Color, size, flavor, 
hardiness, habit of growth and bearing, 
all unite to make it the variety par ex- 
cellence for the raspberry connoisseur’s 
garden. 


Honey Sweet: Delicious new variety 
of Black Raspbérry. In flavor it is 


rich, sweet, and refreshing. Strong 
transplants that will bear fruit next 
summer. 

Orders placed immediately will be 


shipped in time for you to plant this 
Spring and gather the first golden 
globes of lusciousness next Summer. 


Bearing Age Grape Vines 


With the increased interest in grape 
culture, we feel exceedingly fortunate in 
being able to offer in limited quantity, 
heavy bearing-age vines with fruiting 
spurs, heavily rooted. Planting these 
vines saves you two or three years of 
waiting. Varieties: Lucille (Red); Em- 
pire State (White) and Hubbard (Blue). 


Blackberries, Loganberries, Goose- 
berries—all find their place in our 
catalog. Write for a copy. It is sent 


upon request to readers of House & 
Garden. 


That Garden of Your Dreams 
Can Become a Reality 


The garden should interpret the warmth of 


the home, in terms of 


natural growing things. 


OW is the time to set your goal for garden achieve- 


ment for 1923. 


A house without a garden is less 


than a home. The restfulness and improved appearance 
gained by a truly appropriate setting for your home is 


well worth the investment. 


The art of arranging grow- 


ing things to produce pictures is the work of a trained 


mind. 


Competent Landscape Service 
Offered our Customers. 


Our Landscape Department is built 
to help you solve your particular land- 
scape problem. 

Whether you own a mansion or a small 
home, whether you have just purchased 
your property, or. whether you are 
considering re-arranging your planting 
scheme, you will find it an advantage 
to consult with us. 

We offer certain advantages. Being 
primarily nurserymen, our knowledge 
of the plants themselves gives us the 
ability to choose materials of the finest 
quality through our acquaintance with 
sources of supply. Having pride in the 
quality of nursery stock supplied, it is 
but natural that we are interested in 
having. this stock planted in such 
manner as to give you the finest results 
on your grounds. 


Our complete force of landscape 
engineers and architects, long experi- 
enced in solving planting problems and 
practical planting work, is available to 
you. We supervise plantings personally 
and if desired, can furnish trained labor 
and equipment, thus relieving you of 
every detail and bother ‘n the arrange- 
ment of your grounds. 


We are in a position to send a member 
of our Landscape Engineering Depart- 
ment to any part of the United States 
to consult with you on your landscape 
problem. Our branch offices are estab- 
lished for that purpose. We have 
already completed many fine plantings, 
which attest to the quality and dependa- 
bility of our service and of our nursery 
stock. 


But our bigger service is for the small 
property needing appropriate planting. 
There are numerous homes being built 
throughout the United States around 
which the necessity for planting is 
almost paramount. If the planting is 
accomplished at the time of the com- 
pletion of the house, greater immediate 
beauty will result, and an air of 
permanence be given the property, pro- 
curable in no other manner. 


We make only a moderate charge for 
the actual cost of interview and pre- 
liminary survey of your property. 

Enter into correspondence with our 
Rochester Office and be assured that 
your problems will receive our best and 
most courteous attention. 














WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


The world’s best Trees and Plants for the Home Grounds 


are described in our Catalogue —in colers. 


it will be 


sent to readers of House & Garden upon request. 





MAYO NURSERIES, Inc., 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


Executive offices: 


900 Ellwanger & Barry 


Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Long Distance Phone: Stone 3485 


New York office: 


331 National City Bldg., 


Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 
Phone Murray Hill 10337 


Nurseries: 
Rochester, N. Y., 
and Southwick, Mass. 


Chicago office: 
South Michigan Blvd. 
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Burpee’s Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee's Annual is the catalog that tells the plain truth 
about The Best Seeds That Grow. It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds with more than a hundred of the finest 
vegetables and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 


Burpee'’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable 
and flower garden. If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 


Write for your “Annual” today. Just tear out the 
coupon and fill in the space below. 


cr ee TF AL 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
9—| 


el 


NAME 


R. D. on Srreer 
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House & Garden 


The First Step in Gardening 


(Continued 


say that you find in your morning 
mail one of these days those nice 
fat big brown envelopes. Instead of 
opening them right off, sit down and 
make a note of the flowers and vegeta- 
bles that you succeeded with last 
year, that you've always been able 
to grow well in the soil you have. 
These should form the basis of your 
order. Then get down the plans you 
made last fall, when your garden mis- 
takes and dreams were fresh in the 
mind, and see what you actually re- 


quire to right those mistakes and 
ittain those dreams. When you have 
made this comprehensive survey of 


what you actually need, of what you 
know you can raise well, then you 
may open the brown envelope. 

With the list in hand you can choose 
the varieties in the catalogs best 
suited to your purposes. hile some 
of the newer varieties will be tempt- 
ing in the line of vegetables especially, 
it is advisable to stick to standard 
varieties In the vegetable garden 
your calculations as to the amount of 
seed required will be purely mathe- 
matical, depending on the size of the 
plot you can devote to vegetables. 
The following list shows the number 
of plants or seeds required for a 50° 
row each— 

Beets, 100-150 plants or 1 0z.; cab- 


bage, 35; cauliflower, 35; carrots, ™% 
oz.; celery, % oz.; lettuce, % 02z.; 
lettuce plants, 50; leeks, % o2z.; 


onions, 2 0z.; onion sets, 150; pars- 
ley, 2 0Z.; parsnips, % oz.; smooth 
peas, 1 pt.; wrinkled peas, 1 pt.; pota- 
toes, 2 pk.; radish, ™% oz.; salsify, 
44 oz.; turnips, % oz.; Swiss chard, 
44 oz.; early beans, 1 pt.; wax beans, 
1 pt.; lima beans, 1 pt.; pole beans, 
‘4 pt.; pole lima beans, % pt.; corn, 
14 pt.; cucumbers, % oz.; egg plant, 
25; muskmelons, %4 oz.; watermelons, 
4 oz.; late peas, 1 pt.; peppers, 25; 
pumpkins, % oz.; squash, % oz.; 
tomatoes, 15-20 plants 

In figuring the flower seed order no 


The 
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such mathematical 
arrived at. 
necessities. 
the same 


precision can be 

Vegetables are considered 
Flowers should be put in 
class. If it is said of a 
housewife that she feeds well the 
bodies of her family, why can’t it 
be said that she feeds well their souls¢ 
Why isn’t a 50° row of zinnias as 
necessary as a 50° row of corn? 

For the cutting garden annuals are 
best. They can also te used to fill 
in gaps in the perennial borders. In 
addition to the old’ standbys try a 
few new ones each year. The old 
faithful and dependable annuals are :— 
asters, ageratum, candytuft, cornflowers, 


coreopsis, cosmos, larkspur, lupins, 
marigolds of all kinds, mignonette, 
nasturtiums, scabiosa, pinks, phlox 


Drummondi, snapdragons, stocks, sweet 
peas, sweet alyssum, sunflowers, pan- 
sies, poppies and verbena. Perhaps 
not all of these would be attempted 
in one season; one could try them 
out over a succession of years. Hav- 
ing exhausted that list, try viscaria, 
salpiglossis, latavera, godetia, and nig- 
ella. Truly, annuals are the most 
gratifying and amusing phase of the 
garden work. 

To keep the garden in bloom fronr 
year to year one must grow peren- 
nials. Of course, many of the best 
types are hybrids and will not pro- 
duce their exact kind by seed. In 
that case you buy plants from nur- 


serymen. Buying plants is the easier 
way in acquiring perennials, but it 
isn’t as much fun as raising them 


from seed. The list is very long, but 
of those that any beginning gardener 
can succeed with, granted reasonable 
care, we would suggest the following: 
achillea, alyssum  saxatile, anchusa, 
columbine, English daisies, shasta 
daisies, delphinium, pinks, sweet Wil- 
liam, gaillardia, heliotrope, candytuft, 


lupins, forget-me-not, feverfew, ver- 
onica, valerian, globe thistle, sweet 
rocket, platycodon and_ everlasting 


peas, poppies, and Baby’s Breath. 


Yew 


(Continued from page 102) 


say what should be done with it. And 
in this respect, it certainly is an un- 
known quantity. But for the purpose 
of making a decorative garden, no other 
material is so well adapted. When 
thickly planted; the yews produce 
wind-breaks, and in the outskirts and 
suburbs of the city, where no other 
evergreen will thrive because of the 
soot, smoke, dust and gases, the yew 
will still grow luxuriantly It also 
withstands the pruning knife like no 
other plant. The twigs may be cut or 
mutilated, always new shoots are made, 


and the needilelike leaves become 
thicker and denser 
As an individual tree the yew is 


somewhat sensitive to frost, but it can 
endure shade to a far greater degree 
than the white pine. When left to it- 


self, numerous sprouts will develop, 
and an old yew of more than two 
hundred years will usually have a 


seemingly thick stem which,. on closer 
examinations, consists of many smaller 


trunks For, as soon as an older 
species is injured or destroyed, sprouts 
begin to appear from the root stock 


ind these soon grow together, forming 
a single apparent stem. No special 
soil requirements are necessary for this 


tree, but it generally prefers a place 
which is more moist than dry, and 
which has a greater content in clay 
than in sand 


Still slower in growth than the spe- 
cies are the various varieties with tinted 
leaves which have arisen through inten- 
sive cultivation and propagation, but 
these only too often lack the beautiful 
form and shape of the original species. 
Taxus baccata var. aurea has golden 
yellow needles, Taxus baccata var. albo- 
variegata has white stripes on _ its 
needle-like leaves, and other varieties 
are known having still other colored 
needles. A yellow fruited form is var. 
fructo luteo. Extensive, almost droop- 
ing branches are developed in var. do- 
vastoni, and a cypress-like growth is 
shown in var. fastigiata (hibernica). 
This form, when placed individually 
is very decorative through its colum- 
nar growth, and if a number are 
placed together a severe though quiet 
and formal mood is called forth. The 
var. horizontalis throws its branches 
horizontally outward, broad and mas- 
sive in appearance in the var. wash- 
ingtonia. With sickle-like needles and 
rather stout in growth is var. recurva- 
ta. Var. cupsidata has yellow buds and 
thick twigs. Var. canadensis Wild, 
which has both male and female flow- 
ers on one plant, turns red in winter 
and resumes its green color in the 
spring. The other American variety, 
var. brevifolia Nutt, and the two 
Japanese varieties var. tardiva Laws 


(Continued on page 110) 
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About This Particular Greenhouse 


T happens that only yesterday we received from 

our publishers a rather delightful bit of printing 
called “Glass Gardens,” in which a complete de- 
scription is given, of an exact duplicate of this 
particular house. 


The view point is a bit different, but the plan is the 





As companions, are four other houses of simpler 
design and lesser size. 

There is one page devoted to “The Lure of the In- 
side Garden” which we have a notion will es- 
pecially interest you. 

Send for this new Glass Circular. 

Or if you prefer, send for one of us to come and 





same. | talk over greenhouse possessing with you. 
& C. 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Eastern Factory: Western Factory: Canadian Factory: 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
Irvington, New York Philadelphia _ Chicago Boston—11 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bidg. Continental Bk. Bldg. Little Bldg. 
 «veland Atlanta Denver _ Toronto 
Ulmer Bldg. Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Harbor Commission Bldg. 





















































9th Annual Catalog 


READY FOR MAILING 



























Don’t fail to write for this re- 


Boy liable guide to seed selection 
ae and practical gardening. 


HE Storrs & Harrison Catalog for 

1923 contains nearly everything 
that you might need for garden, 
lawn, or orchard. It serves small 
suburban homes and large country 
estates equally well. It is your 
handiest possible reference. 


All flower and vegetable seeds listed 
are from unusually fine, time-proved 
strains. Their yield has been pre- 
determined by prolific parent-plants 
on our 1200 acres, Carefully selected 
shrubs, full flowering perennials, 
hardy vines and berry bushes, vigor- 
ous fruit and handsome shade trees 
are also shown in great profusion. 


The S. & H. Catalog will help you 
to plan wisely, and you can select 
with confidence, knowing that we 
have supplied nurserymen and 
orchardists the country over for 69 
years. 


A post card will bring 
catalog toyou. 





ye 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 





Box 233 Painesville, Ohio 
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Your Copy of 
DREER’S 


1923 GARDEN BOOK 
Is Ready 


Write for it now and have the pleasure 
of planning your next garden during the long 
winter evenings. Much valuable information on 
gardening will be gained in the time spent in 
reading its contents and looking through the 
beautiful colored plates and hundreds of photo- 
engravings of Vegetables and Flowers, while 
making your selections. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden 
Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecti- 
cides, ete. Also Plants of all kinds, includ- 
ing the newest and best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, Garden and Greenhouse Plants, 
Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy Shrubs, Water 
Lilies and Aquatics, Small Fruits, ete. 














Write today for a copy, which 
will be mailed free Wf 
you mention this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Handsome Shrubs — 
Real Nut Producers 





Improved European Yilberts) ) 


OR ten years we ha e spe | zed in 
Spetathont e. these plants so that you 
can grow this Grreat Nut Delicacy, Big 
Meaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) on your 
own grounds 
Here ns a beautiful shrub which vields 





such an abundant supply of large nuts 
that it not only fills an important place 
in ornamental plantings and in nut bor- 
ders for walks 


ind drives, but is a 








suc- 
cess Conie;rci \ 

Plants bear the ond or third year 
after planting and at the tenth year 
y eld 20 to 2 pot ds pet bush 

Thrive in any moderately rich. well 
drained soil, with very little cultivation 
and succeed over a wide range of tert 
torv and latitude Are HARDY and 
ADAPTED LO LHI MORE 
NORTHERN STATES 

A nother speciaity the 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


. ( i @ ur 
For mass and he ( 
pla —(not for the rose 
‘ be bright red 
resembling bunches of re 
Very louble wit! 
serrate 1 with the 
cep ee he } ] 
ir erist the R 
R B itinually from 
Car * it t ; . 
Everblooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses 
Wi did « 
ur 
ew \ h 
I Ange Gorg Madam 
B | ta Ar ir, Golden 
oO Crusade: , 
ur spe ial 
rated m 
i Ne 7 4 
. ur splendid 
Lad i Fru sind Ornamental 
Everblooming Red Rugosa .) ’ Roses, Berry Plants, 


L. W. Hall Company, Inc. 


480 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send today for Free Catalog describing 
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Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds), 
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The dark, waxy green of broad-leaved evergreens and conifers, 
suitable for the South, is extremely effective against the flat 
white clapboards of this Georgia house 





SOUTH ERN FOUNDATION PLANTINGS 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


‘T° HE problem of making a foun- 

dation planting individual and an 
integral part of the house, as well as an 
appropriate mat for the picture of the 
house framed by the garden and lawn, 
deserves much more consideration than 
it usually receives. The character of 
the planting must be decided by the 
urchitecture of the building, by the 
material used in its construction, by 
the surrounding growth of trees or 
shrubs, by the nature of the slopes or 
levels on which the house is set and 
by the character of the soil and expos- 
ure. All things must be care- 
fully studied and definitely made a part 
of the planting plan if the foundation 
planting problems are to be satis- 
factorily solved—in the South or any- 
where else. 

One Biota aurea nana, conspicua, or 
pyramidalis, a half dozen abelias, a few 
Ligustrums nepalense or L. lucidum with 
perhaps a spirea or two thrown in for 
good measure is the average planting 
around Southern homes. No individual 
thought, no expression of personality, 
just something to hide the line where 
the house joins the ground. In city after 
city we see the same thing. House after 
house is planted after the same general 
pattern and usually the work of the 
nearest nurseryman. The whole city as 
it passes by sees the planting around 
your doors, while only a few chosen 
friends admire the furniture in your liv- 
ing room. Why not express good taste 
and individuality on the outside as well 
as indoors? 

Above is a house set in the pines, 
sheathed in clapboards, painted : white, 
with dark green shutters. What a beauti- 
ful choice it is after all to select the rich 
deep greens of cypresses and fragrant 
junipers to harmonize with the color of 
the pine needies, to put boxwoods in the 
window boxes ind to soften the formal 
groups with white-blossoming snow gar- 
land spireas, and to extend the masses 
of brown-stemmed deciduous shrubs un- 
til they meet the undergrowth of the 
woodlands. The whole planting blends 
into the surrounding and makes a most 
attractive picture. 

Juniperus Virginiana to give height at 
the entrance and corners, with Juniperus 
Sinensis densifloro for accent, Ligustrum 
Japonicum to make a screen for the 
living porch, and the evergreens tied to- 
gether with masses of abelias, spireas, 
and hydrangeas make a splendid foun- 
dation planting for a house of this type 
in such a situation 


these 


A white stucco house in Georgia, 
many feet below the level of the street, 
has white and pink Cherokee roses on 
the columns of the portico, with masses 
of Azalea indica and A. Hinodegiri, and 
Nandina domestica around the whole of 
the house itseif. The Nandina is won- 
derful all winter with its dainty leaves 
and clusters of scarlet berries. All of 
the plantings are evergreen and the 
whole is a satisfying picture at every 
season. 

Another Georgia house of cream stuc- 
co, that is built on a hilltop, uses Spirea 
Thunbergii, with Pittosporum tobua, to 
frame its foundation lines, while inter- 
mingled with these two are numbers of 
scarlet baby rambler roses, Eona Tesch- 
endorff, giving the effect of a basket of 
red roses that has been thrown around 
the house and down the hillside. The 
roses bloom nine months and the effect is 
indescribably lovely. Phyllostachys aurca 
in thicket growth screens the porte 
céchére and beautifies the east side of 
this home. 

The house built on severely classic 
lines, as is the case with many delightful 
Southern homes, calls for the formal 
conifers, the use of jars and the straight 
lines of boxwood hedges. In one typi- 
cal example the tiled terrace that connects 
the entrance portal with the living porch 
on one side and the sun parlor on the 
other extends across the whole front of 
the house. Eighteen inches below this ter- 
race is another one of grass around two 
sides of the house. The foundation 
planting of the tiled terrace is English 
Ivy, Hedera helix, and this completely 
covers the brick and stone. Buttresses 
hold the corners and jars planted with 
pyramidal boxwoods define them. On 
the edge of the grass terrace is a formal 
boxwood hedge, cut square, and not 
more than one foot high. 

The typical Southern colonial house 
with massive columns is the hardest of 
all to plant. Cypresses, cupressus sem- 
pervirens pyramidalis and C. Royalii, or 
Biota orientalis pyramidali with Retin- 
ispora squarrosa Veitchii or R 
pisifera plumosa, carry the eyes and 
lines up and up against the columns. 
Houses of this character call for large 
grounds and on such lawns Himalayan 
cedars, Cedrus Deodara, and, for those 
who like them, Magnolia grandifloras, 
give the necessary height and frame the 
buildings beautifully. 

Endless combinations for foundation 
plantings in the South can be made and 
most of them can be very pleasing. 
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SES 2 your money back 
A SPACIOUS garden, artisti- 


cally laid out—a tiny flower 
bed by the porch. Either can be 
glorified by the Queen of Flowers 
if you have Conard Star Roses. 
Hardy, field-grown plants, reared 
by experts. Every rose of so 
wonderful a quality that we can 
guarantee it to bloom. 


CON 
Oo 





Our big catalog, beautifully  illus- 
trated in colors, shows roses and other 
flowers for every climate, every pur 
pose. It tells what, when and where 
to plant and gives valuable in- 
formation on rose culture. 
Send for it. Free to all 
rose lovers. 


CONARD as. Pie Poe 
Box 126 West Grove, Pa 


Rose Specialists backed by over 
50 yeare erperience. 


This celluloid star tag 
labels your growing 
rose and is _ the 
sign of our guar- 
antee—two ex- 
clusive C. @ 

J. features. 

















Alluring Joys 
for Summer Days 


No matter what your experiences may 
have been, this year grow Kunderd 
Gladioli and know what it means to your 
keenest desires to have not only gorgeous 
blooms, but the newest Kunderd-created 
ruffied and plain-petal varieties. 

Glads are wonderful—but Kunderd 
Glads lead the world in marvelous color- 
ing and perfect type. The exquisite dainti- 
ness of Kunderd-created Ruffled Gladioli 


will astound the new grower, just as they 


<n nag have long enjoyed these SEED SERVICE OF AN UNUSUAL KIND 








Aneeecercyuecnesenoennennneannasernententenst Co teesne 


Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining our recommenda- 
FREE Catalog Tells tions only to the best strains of the most highbred varieties of vege- = 
About Collection Offers : tables and flowers. : 
Get my 1923 catalog at once and read YOUR GARDEN YEAR is the title of our 1923 catalog, so ; 
the Special Collection offers. Special 2 ; ‘ : ‘ . 
Collection “A,” consisting of 12 vérietics of 3 plain and easily understood that it will meet with your approval at : 
my new gladioli, each separately wrapped : once. It will tell you about such novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed ; 
and named, sent postpaid anywhere in : Evergreen Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet the finest. = 


the United States and Canada for $3.00. 


Peas yet discovered, lovely new Zinnias in soft pastel shades, one of 
(Catalog value $4.00.) 


the prettiest Pink Everlasting flowers from Europe, the finest Del- 


erbes dead neeseee 


My beautifully illustrated catalog de- : phinium seed taken from exhibition plants. Silver Rose Asters, 
scribes nearly four hundred varieties, show- : Double Cosmos, Marvelous Pink Petunias, Blue Lace flower and many = 
ing 28 in color. [It also contains my : more interesting and delightfully new flowers and vegetables. Send ior 
personal cultural directions. Send for it 1 a copy today, mailed free 
to-day—NOW—while it’s on your mind. , 8 Oy Wey, Sane bead 


aos abectnoettsa | | Edward T° Bromfield Seed Co. 


ST a a | GARDEN CITY ~ NEW YORK © 
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\ new Star of the First Magni- 
tude in the splendid Galaxy of 
Schling Novelties 


Indian 
Summer 


\ Snapdragon of truly 





> : 
R gal Size and Color 
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: " : ! vy, atremely 1 Packet $1.00 6 Packets $5.00 


26 WEST . New York 
5S%h ST NgS City 
ye 7 fret edition ‘ aa “4 Rook for Garden Lovers’ ta just of the 
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Beautiful Winter 
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60 Canes for $5.00 
i pie t Ixty canes) 


You can grow this interesting and useful 
shrub in your own garden, for it is quite har- 
dy and succeeds almost anywhere. 


BUSHY SHRUBS FOR 
SPRING DELIVERY 
$1.00 Each $10.00 Dozen 
Let Us Reserve Your Order Now 


PFUND NURSERY CO. 


“Elmhurst Nurseries” 


711 South Boulevard Oak Park. Ill. 
Tey anf 
ee a $ Je ae 


Low a 


FRENCH PUSSY WILLOWS — 








‘ planted just like conifers. 


House & Garden 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SOCIETIES 


A Descriptive Index of the Various Associations Devoted to 


Particular Plants and General Garden Enthusiasms 


the amateur has 
interest in his 


UST as soon as 

developed a real 

garden or in a certain type of 
plant in his garden he will begin to 
look about for someone with whom 
he may compare enthusiasms. He will 
want a little horticultural companion- 
ship; an opportunity to enter into an 
exchange of ideas. It is then, if he 
is wise, that he will join one of the 
national or local societies which pro- 
motes the interest of and interest in 
this or that particular plant, or horti- 
culture and gardening generally. From 
them he will receive periodical bulle- 
tins telling of the latest developments 
along every phase of his special fancy, 


whether that fancy of his is directed 
toward the art of garden design, or 
the restrictions of Quarantine 37, or 


the propagation of the Sweet Pea. 

The annual membership dues in 
these various societies range, as a rule, 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Most of them 
are $3.00. In addition to the litera- 
ture that sent out to the members 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly, there 
is very often an annual or semi-annual 


1s 


meeting in which topics of primary 
importance are discussed. 

Below are listed those societies 
which have been formea in the in- 
terests of particular plants, together 
with the addresses of the secretaries. 

American Rose Society, John C. 
Wister, 606 Finance Building, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
American Iris Society, R. S, Sturte- 


vant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
American Peony Society, A. P. 
Saunders, Clinton, N. Y 

American Orchid Society, Alfred 


Loveless, Lenox, Mass 

American Carnation Society, A. F. 
J. Baur, 3800 Rookwood Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

American Gladiolus Society, David 
Tyndall, 80 Oakdale Street, Brockton, 
Mass 

New England Gladiolus ‘Society, A. F. 
Fairbanks, Lexington, Mass. 

American Dahlia Society, William J. 
Rathgeber, 198 Norton Street, New 
Haven, Conn 

Dahlia Society of California, F. C. 
Burns, San Rafael, Calif 


Dahlia Society of New England, 
Ralph W. Clark, 77 Spring Street, 
Brockton, Mass 


Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
Charles W Johnson, 141 Summit 
Street, Rockford, Illinois 

American Sweet Pea Society, E. C. 
Vick, 205 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
N. J 

American Fern Society, S. H. Burn- 
ham, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The 


The objects of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association 
are both practical and praiseworthy. 
They are: 

1. To stimulate 
farming and 
among women. 

2. To act as a bureau of informa- 
tion and clearing house for all wo- 
men’s agricultural interests. 

3. To prepare women’ for agricul- 
tural work by offering scholarships 
at state colleges and other horticul- 
tural schools. 

4. To help women to secure posi- 
tions for farm and garden work. 

5. To furnish all possible means 
for the successful marketing of wo- 
men’s produce and to set forces in 
motion to, bring. consumer and pro- 
ducer together. 

6. To furnish lecturers for a nomi- 
nal amount for garden clubs and club 
meetings in the interest of horticulture 
and agriculture. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the General and Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. P. L_ Richtmyer, 
1728 Stevens Building, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. The Honorary President of the 
Association is Mrs. Francis King, Alma, 
Michigan. 

The American Horticultural Society 
is the name given to a new organiza- 
tion formed in Washington recently 
by a group of men who are seeking 
an association that will bring together 
the neighborhood and community 
clubs that have already been formed, 


and 
gardening 


encourage 
activities 


and later to stretch out so that the 
whole United States will be covered 
by it. Information in regard to this 


association may be obtained from Dr 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

Some of the States have horticul- 
tural societies. The secretary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is William P. Rich, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass.; of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, Mrs. 
George V. Nash, New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York City; 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, David Rust, 606 Finance Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the most important garden 
societies in the country is that large 
organization of women, The Garden 
Club of America, of which informa- 


tion may be obtained through the 
acting President, Mrs. S. Sloan, 45 
East 53rd Street, New York City. It 


is, in a sense, the parent of most of 
the local garden clubs. Its members 
are extended the courtesy of visiting 
the gardens of other members. 


Yew 


(Continued from page 106) 


and cuspidata Sieb. et Zucc. have 
other special characteristics 

The species itself is generally propa- 
gated through seeds which are devel- 
oped in profusion. They are picked as 
soon as ripe, placed between moist sand, 
and kept in a frost-free place during 
the winter. In the spring they are 
sown upon the shaded seed bed in shal- 
low rills, which should be about 6” apart. 
Later the young seedlings are trans- 
(Seeds often 


no 


remain one or two years before germi- 
nating). The varieties cannot be propa- 
gated in this way, they lose their 
characteristic peculiarities. They are 
to be propagated through cuttings or 
through grafting. It is not at all diffi- 
cult to multiply these plants through 
cuttings, and those parts of the mother 
plant should be taken, during July or 


August when the twigs are mature, 
which contain a piece of the older 
(Continued on page 112) 
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‘ Fi 2 wl - it f I3 
ve é King sscviatibeglenane 6 anar styles and sizes adaptable to the city or country home. ” fy 
> J an A leith, Speen Swarestions” will be ment. at your reauastien, W sow prefer, aay & 
oe ~ representative will call. 
a +) ~ — The above greenhouse is on the estate of Miss N. M. Bryant, Auburndale, Mass. 
KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
¥ GENERAL OFFICES: NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
4 PA. BOSTON, MASS. SCRANTON, PA. 
15TH & MARKET STS. BOARD OF TRADE BLDG: 307 N. IRVING AVE. 3 
4 TELEPHONE ‘TELEPHONE TELEPHONE a a 
e SPRUCE 6521 MAIN 4399 4136 ~ ahd 
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a 
That Express Ideas 
You can express definite ideas and 
moods through the selection and ar- 
rangement of Rosedale Evergreens 
—tall, slender specimens for formal 
dignity, low nestling varieties for cozi- - 
ness, a hedge for privacy. Restful- To Flower Growers 7 0 We st 
ness, hospitality, cheerfulness—all | d h S h si daeeed 
‘ In northwestern California where my 
these moods can be expressed through and the out plants are grown, we have a cold climate, 
Rosedale Evergreens. with strong winds and sharp frost until late March, thus insuring a thor- 
ough hardening of the plants. Plants at “The Terraces” make little, if 
: any, real growth, and can be shipped as late as the middle of April—long 
7 7 Va a 1 e t 1 e SS after the season for plants grown on lower levels. : 
Michaelmas Daisies for Color Masses 
Our more than 70 varieties—all hardy—afford These plants give wonderfully soft colors in late summer 
ample scope for the freest exercise of taste and and fall, with their blue, lavender and pink blooms. I will 
f All hav f Pi 2009s 
. ancy. rave been frequently transplanted. send six fine plants in named varieties for $1.50 or 12 plants 
Large sizes, if you want immediate effects, for $2.50 postpaid. 
Our 1923 catalog also lists the Best Fruits and eric oo A ‘. a ae 
Ornamentals, including Roses, in both ordinary A Dozen Delphiniums 10 Varieties of Gladioli 
My F a and large sizes for immediate effect, at “Prices Varieties from sky blue Mrs, Francis King, Mrs 
The itis: aia Fir as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality.” to deep sapphire and rich Frank Pendleton, Baron 
Write today for your copy free purple. I will send 172 of Hulot and other varieties. 
my finest plants for $2.50 100 bulbs for $4.50 postpaid, 
postpaid, Deliver any time to May 1st. = 
Perennial Plants from All Over the World : 
Stone \JURSERIE My new catalog, features the finest and most desirable peren- = 
“Outfitters for the Home Grounds nials for every garden, Ask for catalog A—it will be se nt free, = 
Tarrytown, N, Y, a4 
Jae ; Carl Purdy, Box 110, Ukiah, Cal. — 
Su UA MAN MUMIA Wi 
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Pas) the galaxy of famous roses, introduced by the House 
of ‘Totty in the past fifteen years: Columbia, Madame 
Butterfly, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, etc., we add this year, 
two which we consider unequalled among garden roses. 
AMERICA 
W lerfu 
Wi | : | n 
wich in ¢ ‘ | a , eer 
wa thi 4 lant 
introduced to y U t i chinea 
tit i ea M end neta 
heavy frost uflused with a 
ou n ’ y » of t 
buds | | ted ind of , attr , p ed rose 
most art Rivals Americas i in as Price. one eat 
teauty im of flower \w led plants, $3.00 each: $3 ) per dozen. 
two Silver Meda ind numerou 
other prizes. Three year old dor- SOUV.de CLAUDIUS PERNET 
mant plant cle ver Mar mma 
Apr . Se ‘Oo fa h, 5 Oo per d 7A | , xdu ¢ ] by us last year, it 
Pot plants for May and June 5 reated ich a furore, that stock 
ing, three year | k m ft wwailable was di pose 1 of almost 
leaf that will flower a t mme- mediately, Awarded Gold Medal 
diately after plas Ling ame price it Paris im i192 The be t yellow 
. P . me — » far introduced for the garden 
SOUV, de GEORGES PERNET ip cleen guemmte teiiltons tal. 
While not a ensational in ra awe if d h irdy all over America. 
Claudm Pernet ed ist I ear old plan 1OF delivery May 
season, we believe f the isth, $2.50 per plant, $25.00 per 
most promising beddit rom 
WRITE FOR ov K 1923 CAT ALOG mts : the choicest 
among “ phate on request 
t liowse & (Carden ¢ 
Chi arles H. qT otty Company 
N le 
MADISON’ NEW JERSEY 
New York Cit Retween Sth & Madison Ave.) 
» = — ——_ 
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~The Friendly Tree 
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How full of character is the Evergreen! 


Its sturdy, changeless beauty typifies the faith of a 
loyal friend. With abiding constancy it beautifies 
the place, giving a gracious air of welcome unaf- 
fected by change of time or season. Consult your 
landscape architect, nurseryman or florist for 


Hill's Evergreens 


This means that you will get the perfected types of over 60 
years’ experience and enthusiasm in the scientific selection 
and culture of Evergreens. 

Get out 72-page catalog now ready—you will find prices for 
1923 the lowest in years. And the stock is cusentiooally choice 
and ample America’s largest collection. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Evergreen Specialists for over 69 years 
Wl Cedar Sereet DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 




















andthe gateway made a gateway in- 
deed, then, as in the example in the 
upper right hand illustration on page 
52, which could be built in a few hours, 
did effect to end the wall off bluntly 
with no suggestion whatever of a pier, 
simply to let the gate assume the re- 
sponsibility of marking the opening 
adequately. 
Thus one might describe every princi- 
ple of gateway design; saying as above, 
that certain details of the design should 
be handled in such and such a way, and 
then, in the next breath, saying that 
there are exceptions to this method 
which are quite as correct and delightful. 
For instance, one might wonder to 
what height above the fence or wall 
it is wise to carry the gate-piers or posts. 
Generally they are left at the same 
height as the other posts, carrying 
above only by the addition of some 
decorative cap, or given several inches 
greater elevation out of respect to 
their superior position. That is the 
general rule. But it happens that some 
of the most effective gateways are those 
which absolutely ignore it and whose 
posts tower to an extraordinary altitude. 
| If you are in the slightest way uncertain 
of your sense of proportion, follow the 
general rule. It in no way implies com- 
monplaceness; while exceptions that are 
not quite right are much worse than 
the most ordinary gateposts in existence 

Gateways with overhead construction 
are of two types: those which have 
irched openings and those whose top 
members carry straight across with an 
arbor or hood. Charles A. Platt’s gate- 
way, shown on page 53, is a splendid 
example of the simply handled arch. 
This type can be done even more simply 
by bending an iron rod into a semi- 
circular shape and inserting the ends 
in holes drilled into the tops of the 
gateposts. This sort of arched entrance 
is both effective and inexpensive. A 
climbing rose should be trained over it. 
A more substantial type, in fact, the 
most substantial type, is that composed 
of a stone arch. One of this sort is il- 
lustrated at the bottom of page 52. For 
a garden entrance through a high stone 
wall nothing can be more effective than 
the arch. The same thing applies to 
walls and arched entrances built up 
of stuccoed tile or of brick or any com- 
bination of these materials. A masonry 
arch should give the appearance of 
piercing its wall, never looking as 
though it had been built up from it; 
which means that the inside height 
of the arch should be lower than the 
top of the wall, or, at the most, but 
slightly above it. 





The other type of gateway with over- 
head construction: that which carries 
straight across with arbor beams, lintel, 
or hood, is susceptible to an enormous 


wood. The wounds should be clean 
and have a smooth surface, placed in 
dense rows in hot bed or propagation 
box, and the roots will soon develop. 
The cuttings should remain in the box 
over winter and placed in pots in the 
spring. When the roots have complete- 
ly filled the pot, the plant is placed 
in the open. 

If it is desired to graft, the four- 
| year-old plants are placed in pots and 
| left until they have developed a thor- 





House & Garden 
| When You Plan Your Garden 


(Continued from page 53) 


range of design. For example, there is 
the simply constructed entrance shown 
at the lower left hand corner of page 


52, which could be built in a few hours 


of rough cedar posts or squared small 
timbers, and there is, at the other end 
of the gamut, that excellent bit of 
Italian-Georgian architecture which 
makes the gateway into Thomas Hast- 
ing’s garden, shown in the center of 
the same page. In between there are 
gateways that suggest a pergola effect 
and gateways that resemble old English 
doorways with weather stained beams 
stretching across above. Gateways of 
this type should be kept fairly nar- 
row, the opening not exceeding 4’-6” 
or 5’ in width. 

Of the gates themselves there is such 
an extremely wide variety that it seems 
wise only to indicate the general types 
that are suited to the different kinds of 
openings. A gate in a comparatively 
low wall should be of practically the 
same height as the wall itself, and 
whether it is painted or stained, 
it should be sturdy and simple of 
construction. Flamboyancy in gates be- 
longs to those which swing between 
gracefully designed fences and lattices. 
Gates in arched openings should fill 
the whole opening or be cut so that 
the downward curve in their top will 
complete the semi-circle of the arch. 
They should give the effect of solidity, 
whether they are made of wood or of 
wrought iron, but it should be possible 
always to see through them if the 
opening is nothing more than a decora- 
tive grille. 

The two items of first importance 
in the construction and operation of 
gates are that they should be hung from 
posts and by hinges so strong that the 
possibility of sagging can be reduced to 
a minimum, and that they should swing 
in both directions. Thus the most usual 
element of unsightliness and the most 
usual element of inconvenience can be 
removed. This suggests the character 
of the hardware which should be used 
in garden gates. There is not much 
choice in the material. It is almost 
essential that it be wrought iron; but 
there is plenty of play for fancy 
in its design. In connection with gates 
of weathered oak between masonry 
walls there is need for great sturdiness 
in the hinges especially, and in the 
latches, escutcheons, and bolts. Solid 
gates of this kind may sometimes be 
studded with large headed nails or spikes 
to increase their resemblance to the me- 
diaeval treatment. In white painted 
Colonial work more attention may be 
paid to the intricacy of the pattern of 
the hardware, as here it becomes sharply 
silhouetted and an item of considerable 
importance in the whole appearance of 
the gateway. ; 


The Yew 


(Continued from page 110) 


ough root system. Then the scion is 
inserted near the base of the stock, a 
bandage need not be provided. Later, 
when the grafted plant is transplanted, 
the scion should also help to produce 
roots. In the greenhouse the graft will 
be healed in a few weeks. Then the 
plants are gradually hardened, and 
finally planted in the open where, with 
occasional protection, they will thrive. 
Dr. E. Bane. 
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“BLOOMING” 
Satisfaction 


from well-grown 


Huntington stock 


EASY to handle the fine, field 
clumps of perennials, easy to germin- 
ate the bright, fresh seeds, easy to 
flower the strong, plump bulbs. Re- 
sults are easy from our ornamentals, 
all wintered in the field row, instead 
of the cellar. Still easier to take 
care of the bill at our very reason- 
able prices. 


My offerings include one of the 
longest lists of gladioli on earth, 
Special list of over 400 varieties of 
Perennials, many novelties; “all 
hardy.” Hardy Perennials, and 
Ornamentals. Also a well selected 
list of Annual Seed. Many new 
things as well as staples of prime 
quality. 


Catalogues ready Jan. Ist. 


Drop a card to 


Ralph E. Huntington 


Painesville, Ohio. 














“Bridal Veil”, 


Dole [fas 


Price reduced to $5, for 1923 


of ction o 








Jor 1925 
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ng my own creations, 
end standard varieties of all 
the different types, classes 
and colors of this flower. | || Bane 


atalog and 
price 74 ree 


Seorgel Stillman 


DANL SPECIAL LST 


Westerly, Rhode Island | 


(Please mention “House & Garden” in writing) 


Three Gems of & 


Gardening Literature} 
GARDEN GUIDE 


The complete 
guide to every 
phase of garden 
planning, mak- 
ing and main- 
tenance. 
flowers, vege- 
tables, trees, 
shrubs-—all are 
covered _ thor- 
oughly yet con- 
cisely. 384 pages 
and nearly 300 
illustrations, 
Paper, $1.10; 
cloth, $1.65. 


Catalog No. 8, treat- 
ing on subjecta which 
have to do with plant 
life and the open 
country, sent free on 
request, 





Fruits, 





of properties. 


276 pages. 


in the home. 


100 instructive pictures 


many operations 


wonderfully simplify the work. 


Replete 


Profusely 


PRA‘ 
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PRACTICAL 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Written for 
landowner. 


cents; cloth, $1.10, postpaid. 


A.T. DELA MARE CO., Inc. 


Headquarters for Garden, 
Home Ground and Farm Books 


St. New York, N. Y. 


448-e West 37th 





Takes up all 
the elements that enter into the beautifying 
with photographic 
illustrations, sketches and planting plans. 
Cloth, $2.65 postpaid. 


MILAD Y’S HOUSE PLANTS 


No book so complete and thorough as this 
on the successful care and culture of plants 
illustrated with 
demonstrating the 
in plant growing which 


the small 


Paper, 80 











California Dahlias 


THE MOST GLORIOUSLY COLORED 
DAHLIA OF THE AGE! 


AMUN RA crHeE.EcyPTIAN SUN Gop) 
Winner of the GOLD MEDAL 


Write for illustrated Catalog containing full description and color 
picture of Amun Ra. We list all the Prize Winners and standard 
varieties of the better grade. 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


Office 607 Third Avenue, Dept. E 
Distributor for Sies Dahlia Manual 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Price 60 cents 
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Introducing 





Development in 
Mammoth Size 


Dahlia-Flowered 
Zinnias 


Novelties for 1923: A rare 
and most exclusive collection 
of Zinnias in nine different 
varieties, each of a distinct 
and beautiful color, all de- 
scribed in Beckert’s 1923 
Catalog. Of these, the fol- 
lowing six make up an ex- 
ceptionally fine collection: 








Exquisite—Light rose-pink, shad- 
ing to deep rose at the cen- 
ter. Regarded as the most 
pleasing color ever devel- 
oped in Zinnias. 


Monarch—Deep-_ glowing red. 
Enormous flowers, frequent- 
ly 8 inches in diameter. 


Flame—Blended scarlet and or- 
ange. A strikingly brilliant 
flower. 


Oriole—Gold and orange bi- 
color. Immense flower of 
rare beauty. 





Sunrise—Buff and apricot, in a 
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On Own Roots 


for 1923. 


Illustrates wonderful 


Growers in America. 

and flower culture for the amateur. 

over 500 varieties of roses and other plants, 

bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow them. 

Edition limited. 
Established 1850, 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY 
Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 


70 Greenhouses. 








Describes 


ROSES 


Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots. Hardy stock 
that can be planted any time. 
rare varieties—the cream of the world’s production— 
* have been known as the best for 72 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere in the 

United States. Write for 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
It’s FREE 


“Dingee Roses” in natural 
colors. It’s more than a catalog—it’s the life- 
time experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose 
A practical work on rose 


Old favorites, new and 












unique and most attractive 


blend. 


Dream—Deep lavender, deepen- | 
ing with time to mallow- 
purple. A most extraordi- 
nary color for Zinnias. 


Special Offer 


Packets, 50 cents each; 3 for $1.35; 
complete assortment of 6 packets 
for $2.50, postpaid. Note: Only a 
limited quantity of seed is available. 
Orders will be filled, as long as 
supply lasts, in the order received. 


(1923 Catalog Free 


Beckert's 1923 illustrated catalog of 
flowers and vegetable seeds is a prac- 
tical and valuable book of instruc- 
tion on successful flower and vege- 
table culture, written especially for 
the ambitious home gardener. Free 
on request. 


BECKERT’S SEED STORE, 


Dept. H. Established 1876 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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W hat’s New for the 
Garden of 1923? 


Y "eee 
Illust: ited 
n J inuary, is 








Gardening 
issued annually 
than a 
It is a maga- 
horticultural 
mation as 


more 
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seed ¢ atalogue. 
infor- 
well as a 
complete list with pictures, 
prices and descriptions of 

everything the up-to-date 
garden owner needs or 
desires It tells the garden 
ch everyone wants to know, 


zine of 
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70 Colored Plates Oo Flowers. 


f 
W Mustrated | a momar lor, Garden- 


Vaughan’s Colossal Zinnias 


[' i have 1 t } t | ‘ 
ahicl 1 fewer Ser 


PrrTrritt i 


t magnificence to 


1J0 cents to our 


. 


earest ' 1 packet \ hans S$ il Mixture of ¢ - $ 
) n f Vaughan’ s Gardening Illustrated for : 
1923, or © , Mailed FREE : 
V augh: in’s Seed Store 
10-12 W. Randolph St. 11-43 Barclay St. 
Chicago New York | 
: 
Milf i. P " 
Wit i ecia 
t f I " , pleased 
( Pinchot 
M 
BETTER PLANTS - - By Farr 
This phrase expresses my own ambition and that 
of my associates, It represents an ideal towards 
which we ar strivis better methods, better 
service, better product a surpassing of our best 
efiort of previous yeat 
It is our intention to produce only the chief 
varieties of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and other peren- 
mials, Lala flowering shrubs, vines and creepers. 
To meet this decision many old varieties have been 


discarded—not necessarily because they 


are worthless. but because later intro- 





ductions are better. 


The first edition of 
BETTER PLANTS - By Farr 
1 ga I ner 
din | ; ’ - 
Wi pleased t end 
, u Col on c 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


106 Garfield Ave., 


Wyomissing, Penna. 


House & Garden 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


HE Practicat Book or Fvr- 

I NISHING THE SMALL HovsE AND 

APARTMENT, by Edward Stratton 
Halloway, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Here is a book that fills a long felt 
want, for it treats in a most thorough 
manner the problem of furnishing at 
medium cost the small house, apart- 
ment or cottage. The first part is given 
over to a consideration of modern, 
non-period decoration and in this sec- 
tion every room in the house is treated 
in detail. The subjects of color and 
form are gone into thoroughly and 
particularly interesting are the color 
schemes suggested for the various 
rooms. These ought to prove unusually 
helpful for in addition to the sugges- 
tions offered for wall finish, hangings, 
upholstery, furniture and rugs, many 
individual photographs of furniture and 
textiles are shown, all of which can be 
purchased in the shop today. So if one 
takes a fancy to any of the interesting 
interiors suggested by Mr. Holloway, 
it is possible to purchase the room in 
its entirety. 

In addition to furniture made in this 
country, an interesting chapter is de- 
voted to the work of the leading de- 
signers of furniture in England today. 
This is profusely illustrated. In fact 
a large part of the book is given 
over to photographs of various types 
of rooms, many of the illustrations be- 
ing in color. In addition are shown 
individual pieces of furniture as well 
as textiles, so that one has no difficulty 
in visualizing the rooms mentioned. 

The last part of the book deals with 
period furnishing. Not only is English, 
French and Italian furniture of the 
16th, 17th and 18th Centuries described 
with accompanying illustrations but in 
many cases photographs of entire 
rooms show the various pieces in their 
proper surroundings. 

The writer has avoided anything ex- 
treme in the matter of furnishing. The 
new decoration, the success of which 
depends so much on the unusual use of 
vivid color, has not been neglected, but 
everywhere has been applied the motto 
of the book—common sense It is 
practical) throughout and ought to be 
of help to anyone furnishing a house or 
apartment of moderate size and on a 
moderate income. 


SUCCESSFUL 
MopERATE 


Famity LIrE ON THE 
Income, by Mary Hin- 

man Abel, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company 

In turning the first pages of this 
book you feel that it is written with a 
profound purpose, namely, of helping 
the women of America to systematize 
their housekeeping. No man would 
dare attempt the starting of a business 
enterprise without the proper training 
for it, either practical or theoretical. 
Most men who have accomplished 
successful business have been promoted 
from clerks to managers, from office 
boys to presidents, but charming young 
vomen jump into a housekeeping propo- 
sition with no more training than a 
flower has when it begins to bloom, 
and unfortunately, without the flower’s 
instinct for right growth 

Mary Hinman Abel believes there is 
an art of living which includes self- 
development, a knowledge of personal 
resources, the adjustment of our own 
relations to those near us and to the 
community. She has arranged her 
book in such a manner with such 
general heads and subheads, that the 
whole system of practical homemaking 
and housekeeping is clarified even for 
the amateur. It also places her book 
in the class that renders it practical 
for study in school and college, and, 
if not included in the curriculum, it 
should at least be a part of the reading 
course. If girls are not going to an 


advance school it might be read at 
home, for it will benefit the mother as 
well as the younger members of the 
family. It takes up in the most prac- 
tical, understandable and experienced 
way such matters as the financial Part- 
nership of the Home, The Housewife’s 
Contribution as Buyer and Manager, 
The Time Element in Housework, The 
Mother’s Contribution in Relation to 
Her Children, The Family Budget. 


These are chapter headings and each 
chapter is divided into significant sub- 
heads. A six months’ course in the 
study of this book would change and 
improve the home life’ of the coming 
generation, bettering the community 
as well as the nation. If we expect 
women to face fifty per cent of the 
burdens of the nation intelligently, 
the time has come to train them to do 
it. One half our time has been spent 
as simpering sentimentalists so far as 
the training of daughters is concerned 
We have thought it very fine to work 
for them, to economize for them, “to 
give them a better time than we had,” 
but we have not thought it fine to 
train their character, to develop their 
usefulness and to make them better 
women than we are. 


Tue House Owner’s Book, by AIl- 
len L. Churchill and Leonard Wicken- 
den, published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. The man or woman who 
is going to own a home, cannot begin 
too soon to study all the details of 
home building and home finishing. The 
things that can happen in the makinz 
of a home by an amateur, even with 
a fairly good architect in charge and 
pretty good builder and workmen are 
almost beyond belief. The writers of 
this little book built their own homes 
and found out through practical ex- 
perience some of the mistakes that can 
be made in the average homemaking 
And then they set about to show how 
to avoid or correct them. The writers 
are not owners of estates but of mod- 
erate sized homes, and it was in the 
establishing of these homes that they 
learned all the blunders that can be 
committed, as incidentally they paid 
for them 


This book has an opening chapter on 
how to finance a home, to obtain a 
loan, how to make practical contracts. 
Then there is a chapter on materials 
After reading this the various amateurs 
will know the kind of material wanted 
in their homes, whether it suits the site, 
whether it can be afforded, how to use 
it, and what materials are appropriate 
in combination or in finish. 

The rules for heating and ventilation 
are set forth in detail and with wisdom. 
We feel from the seriousness of this 
chapter that it is the outcome of per- 
sonal mistakes and readjustments. 

Of course such a practical book does 
not overlook paints and painting, the 
treatment of floors and woodwork, every 
kind of house lighting, water supply 
and drainage and the detail of plumb- 
ing that will make the average plumber 
sit up and take notice. There is a chap- 
ter on Safety in the Household which 
should make insurance almost unneces- 
sary, and recipes for all the household 
annoyances that eventually attack even 
the best built and best finished houses. 

There are sketches for the carpenter, 
for the builder, interesting illustrations 
in the chapter on heating and ventila- 
tion, also definite charts to help the 
man who is having difficulty with drain- 
age. This book should be on the shelf 
of people who are going to build. It 
will put the builders on their mettle, it 
will make it impossible for poor work 
to go into the house of the man who 
has made a thorough study of it. It 
will be worth while to go over each 
chapter again and again as the house 
progresses and again as it is finished 
on the inside 
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| J Doing 
e 
’ in Your Garden 
| A New Year’s Message 
From Henry Hicks 
MHIS month every- 
| one is supposed to 
‘ 
e | make new resolutions ; 
so I want to set down 
G here some hints for home 
owners. And “Home-owners” 
J Dahlia Zinni UTTON’S SEEDS, those aristo- will include the man with a 
Those Giant Dahlia Zinnias crats of the flower and vege- large estate, the suburban 
in Separate Colors. table garden, have been developed dweller with an acre or two 
Largest and showiest of Dahlia Zinnias. with long, | through 116 years of careful plant ; if 
broad, velvety petals over'a ng each other Dahlia- : . « > < 21 > . 
wise; each strain a mar.clous blending of pastel | * breeding and selection of pure, and the commuter who is 
tinetly onaiffere t and. true i. lor = a improved strains. happy Ww ith 50x I 50 toot lawn 
magnificent flowers true aristocrats of Zinnias The seventy-seventh annual issue of our : T for 
ite—Color light rose with cente : Of ou and garden. Therefore let 
mpg ~ ne rose with center a deep Garden Catalog and Amateur’s Guide is ind ga 
Golden Monarch—Largest and best of the red valuable not only for the descriptions and us all resolve— 
shades. | Flowers often eight inches in diameter. classifications of the numerous varieties of 
iant ttraction—A distinct shade of brick red a . . . 
(*Spectrum Red,) forming an immense ball of colour. = gee —_ ve ere but Pret First, that I will sit down right 
Scarlet Flame—A beautiful, bright scarlet, with a CF SS SSeS. PCa ve = Cumure now and plan what I want to do 
delightful biending of orange throughout the petals. notes which are the result of many years around the grounds this spring 
Meteor—A rich, glowing deep red (*Spinal Red) | of intensive study and hard work. P & I , 
« ve darke all of the red shales . ‘ , 
Bd mg a Ss yr pe | ate | Send 35 cents for this helpful book. Use Second, that I will send a photo- 
changing slight it flowers but at all times | an international money-order when remit- graph or sketch of my grounds 
worthy of its beautiful namesake | ting for catalog. We credit this amount to Hicks Nurseries, tell them 
= Sanrtee A = of pleasing apricot shades, to your first seed order amounting to $8.00 hat 1 : i] 7 lik , t d or 
changing to buff as it ages : ;: wha wouk ce o do ane 
Dream—-Fine, deep, lavender, turning to purple = Saaeee You should send immediately for isk their idvice 
(*Mallow Purple) your copy of the catalog. Address De- i ac . 
Polar Bear—Very large pure white. Dahlia form. partment A. The . a P ; 
Buttercup—An immense rich, creamy Sellen Shenae Third, that having made my 
A splendid aceent in any collection of Zinnias. plans, I will go ahead and do the 
Golden State A rich erange yellow (*Cadmium). Couo work while I have time and can 
‘ Oo” im oud, urning to orange, n 100m 
Canary Bird—A delicate shade of primrose—very get men to help me. 
large and holds its color well until out of bloom ——— . . 
This ecollection—i packet each, 12 colors—$5.00. . Fourth, that I will mulch the 
Or, if you prefer, any single color, 75¢ the packet. Royal Seed Establishment soil at once with salt, hay, straw, 
e * | READING, ENGLAND leaves, or litter, so the frost 
The Seed Business with a Record of 116 Years will not interfere with imme- 
diate planting. 
s aeenatill - Fifth, I believe trees and shrubs 
26 West 59th St. New York City | { 


can be planted in January just as 
well as to wait until spring, and 


Lawn - Garden - Orchard }| "28! 0 oo. soc 


Sixth, that I ought to have some 


* Ridgway’s Color Chart descriptions. 








To those who have, or are going to have, a lawn, garden (flower or of Hicks Time-saving Shade trees 
vegetable), orchard, or all of these, we have a complete selection now and Aa hy om which can _ be 

: . , , . . movec pt anuary more economi- 
ready for shipment. Woodlawn Nursery stock is dependable, healthy, . , 


cally than later in the season when 
everybody is busy. 


. hardy, vigorous, true to name and with strong bearing qualities. 
Here Is A Piece yy Woodlawn 


the lawn, the grass seed mixture, ornamental trees, shrubs and 


vines Seventh, that I will visit the 
2 of Good Luck For The seeds, plants and bulbs for the flower or vegetable garden are of the best nursery 


some afternoon, drive or 














quality and variety. They can be grown to perfection and will keep the garden and walk around the place, see the 
home bright with flowers, the table well supplied with fresh vegetables. anenieiaaiaae aeiiiaie’ 
Your Next Garden We have a superb stock of apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry and other fruit saa aan if berry ~e * shrubs, 
trees. Also the best in small fruits. The following two fruits sold exclusively by us. an get acquaintec with many 
jiste eso poe specimens that I do not now know. 
gg Eo al oa # , Dr. Worcester Peach Ohio Beauty Apple “Bers 
ready for service, ~ : ' " tie ; oy 
\ A large-sized, yellow, firm A large, juicy winter Jempaie Petes. ons «eee 
Lotol is a new contact in- ry and very juicy peach, rich apple of delicious flavor. ICKS Time “Saving Ever- 
a oF ; | 4¥ and sugary. A full peach Excellent for eating or greens are dug with a ball 
secticide in jelly form. It flavor, cooking. . of earth so that they can 
peeng Rn collapsible tube . Write for 1923 catalog, it is a real help in selecting and planting. be transplanted any time of the 
just like tooth paste. This It’s free. Address year. Our extra large decidu- 
takes all the fuss and muss es are h: di > 
s] oi” aiatinane dead aoa WOODLAWN NURSERIES, Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. }|| us trees are handled in_ the 
out of making spray solu- same way. With these trees 
tions. A teaspoonful, quick- | you can save from 5 to 25 years 
ly and easily dissolved in | 2 ane . in your landscape plans. 
either hot or cold water pro F - : = 
Mies elle Of cenit Hicks Time-saving Trees are 


spray insecticide in a jiffy. 
Lotol will rid plant life of | 
the lice that persistently de | 
prive the gardener of the full 
benefit of his efforts. 


| 

guaranteed to grow satisfac 
: torily, because they are trained 
OS O OW as Q right in the nursery and dug 
right at transplanting time. 
We can furnish shade trees and 
evergreens in quantities from a 
truck-load, in a_ carload or 
barge-load, and at prices vary- 

ing from $3 to $100 each. 


More facts in the future. 
a Ask your dealer for LOTOL. 
In order to acquaint House 


Are the hardiest, easiest growing, freest 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
grown on their own roots in the fertile 
soil of New Castle. We are expert Rose 
growers and give you the benefit of a life ie ee Men esti Bale 
time experience and the most select list in | be price mst wut help you 
America. Every desirable rose now culti- make your selection. A copy 
vated in America is included in our im- will be sent on request. 
mense stock—and the prices are right. 

Our Rose Book for 1923 

“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE”’ 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. The 
most complete book on rose culture ever published, \ URSERIES 
elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives all infor 
mation that you need. Send for your copy today 

a postal will do. Box H 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box, 152 New Castle, Ind. Westbury, L. I., New York 

















| « Garden Readers quickly 
with LOTOL, we will through- 
out January, supply a regula- 
: tion 35c¢ size tube, (sufficient 
to make six gal- 


| 


lons of spray) 
for lic. Stamps 
acceptable D 

scriptive circular 





upon request. 


Garden Chemical Co. 


Park Avenue & 146th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Personality is the thing! 

Your garden reflects your 

personality. Plant it with 

the unusual ! 

Among 
hone 
and 

Gladioh 


flowers we 
size, splendid 
coloring, Childs’ 
[These include many new 
sorts now recognized throughout the 
s being of unsurpassed merit. 


worl | iY 
ad Special Introductory Offers 


iz familiarize House & Garden readers with the 
dependability of the special Childs’ strain of Gladioli, 
offer the following 
Finest named Pink sorts $1.50 


7é 
Finest White varieties ., 1.00 
, 10 of the Grandest Blue Gladioli (including Bluebird)\: 3.50 
most outetanding Yellow sorts 1.50 
most dazzling ruffled Gladioli — 


Or we will mail the entire collection of 38 distinct 
and beautiful named varieties for $7.50 postpaid. All of 
the above will come to you separately named so as to 
afford you a chance to study the individual merit ot 
each variety 


Childs’ Catalog 


lhwe te 


the many unusual 
excel in large 


substance exquisite 


tram ot 


and rare 


we 


ii 


tL 


The Pathfinder to Greater 
Garden Delights 


this business, it has been our privi 
plants; kinds and varieties that have 


the initia 


der of 


and rare 


e of the tour 
huce many wut 


lew ' nt 
) 
rack Amer 4 


jue 


: gardens take mn new terest We are constantly striving 
to raise the standard of Childs’ introductions We are sure that House & 
(arden reader will find the eatalog well worthy of study Our Landsc 


ape 
Send 
receive 


Department presents this 
t catalog and mention 


ial inetructic 
Carden 


ear 


H 


garden problems 
customers will 


spe nN in 
A Regular 


Floral Park, L. 1, N.Y. | 


m January 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
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Harrisons’ Evergreens are Distinctive 


exer 
§5/t,? 


Fit Our Evergreens 
Into Your Home Picture 


You can construct a home picture as charming and invit- 
ing as the one shown here. Use Harrisons’ Evergreens freely 
about the foundations and for screening. They are thrifty, 
comely and well-rooted, grown in the bracing salt air of the 
Maryland coast. Every specimen is carefully dug by hand so 
as to retain the original earth about the roots. This root ball 
is securely wrapped in burlap. Even a novice can succeed with 
Harrisons’ Evergreens. Your choice of more than thirty varic- 
ties, native and exotic, needle and broad-leaved. 


Write today for two FREE Booklets 
will briag you tw haruisome booklets—our 192 


A feetal orypest 
Guide” and “Home Geautifying Suggestions." With these helps even 
out a delightful arrangement and selection. Write for your 


her Can work 
, . 
s PROPRIETOR 


Berlin, Maryland 


, 
st 


c. 


Tw ee 
“e 
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“Pilanters’ 
the begin- 


coples now 


Dep't 51 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 





BUILDING HOMES 





Garden 


AS REAL ESTATE 


House & 


INVESTMENTS 


The curious restlessness of our 
country, the ebb and flow of individual 
financial well-being, the instability of 
business success, all combine to make 
the practical man who is going to 
build try to construct a type of house 
that is a good real estate investment 
as well as a comfortable and possibly 
a luxurious home. 

Off-hand one might easily imagine 
that a good home and a good invest- 
ment were one and the same thing, 
but this is not quite true, for there 


| is an immeasurable distance between 








the personal and the universal expres- 
sion in house building, as well as in 
art. In building a home that you 
intend to make an inheritance for your 
children, and some people still feel 
this way about housebuilding, the 
structure could be designed with as 
much personal feeling as you exercise 
in selecting furniture or clothes, but in 
building an investment there is always 
one eye on the prospective buyer and 
inevitably a much more average house 
is planned. 

Because most buyers are afraid of 
the unusual, they do not seek an 
expression of taste, their own or any 
other man’s, when they start out to 
select a house. They want, rather, 
something in advance of their youth 
and yet something they are really 
familiar with. For this reason forty 
people out of fifty people buy a Colo- 
nial house. They do not feel particu- 
larly Colonial, they are neither prim, 
nor austere; but the Colonial type of 
architecture is established. It is no 
mental strain to decide upon a Colo- 
nial dwelling; no flight of the imagi- 
nation is involved in deciding upon 
a Dutch Colonial type or a Planta- 
tion or a New England Colonial. And 
that settled, all that is necessary is 
to match the architecture with furni- 
ture and fittings 

Undoubtedly most people who are 
going to buy want a house that has a 
neighborly air. They rely upon the 
agent to make sure that the house 
contains the best possible fittings the 
market can afford. And so, although 
we might economize for ourselves in 
building, even ‘everlooking some archi- 


| tect’s or contractor’s blunders; but not 





so, if we expect someday to put our 
house on the market. In a way this 
thought of selling brings about a 
more conscientious building attitude, 
though the finished house may not 
be as satisfactory or as close to our 
ideals. 

With real estate in mind you are 
bound to consider the other owner 
of your home at almost evry step. 
You may prefer a site deep in the 
woods, with trees enfolding your 


_ bungalow, with apple-blossoms blow- 





ing in your window in Maytime, 
and a daily fall task of raking up 
red and yellow leaves. But that 
Average Buyer, nine times out of ten, 
thinks of a hilltop, with a hard wind 
blowing the year round, and a house 
that you can see coming up the river 
or from the railroad station. You 
may want your house and porch hid- 
den all summer under roses, woodbine 
and deep green ivy; but a buyer 
usually regards vines as a detriment 
to building material, he will show you 
beautiful green or rusty stains on your 
brick or cement wall or a bit of 
crumbled surface, and ask what it 
will cost to tear down your living 
draperies and repaint the house, At 
least he may, so remember the possi- 
bilities when you plan for vines. a 


And then as to the type of house. 
How can your home be made indi- 
vidual yet salable? Perhaps all your 
life you have dreamed of high pitched 
roofs that render the English cottage 
so picturesque in line, that dip from 
the ridge pole to the foundation wall, 
but this roof is wasteful, robs the 
upper floors of space, is expensive to 
build and to keep in order. Also the 
buyer wants a roof that is showy, that 
is made once and for all, that gives a 
high ceiling in the attic. 

You have paid more for a bungalow 
than a good-sized two-story cottage 
would have cost, because of the extra 
expense for roof, cellar, foundation, 
and exterior walls. But the Buyer has 
never “slept on the ground floor, he 
likes bedrooms upstairs”. You have 
sacrificed much for a great fireplace, he 
thinks it makes the room draughty. 

Perhaps you have thought it a very 
charming as well as a wise idea to 
have the kitchen at the front of the 
house—more cheerful too for the maid, 
and personally you like best the out- 
look on the garden, you like to live in 
the summertime where you can. see the 
flowers and the vegetables grow. The 
Average Builder is shocked at the idea 
of living at the back of the house, and 
“what would the neighbors think of 
cooking in front”. More and more 
people desire to have their house to suit 
their own tastes and ideals of comfort, 
but this does not make the house a 
selling proposition. 

A sleeping-porch is expensive. The 
cost of one must go in to the selling 
price of the house. How many people 
nowadays sleep out-of-doors? So in 
building your home, as much as you 
like to sleep out-of-doors, you increase 
your chance of selling by giving up the 
sleeping porch; for you never can con- 
sider it an asset-—much more likely a 
liability. A sun porch? It is of little 
use to anyone. If you were building 
for yourself exclusively, you would not 
waste a cent on one,\ what you really 
want in your house is a commodious 
living roum with sunlight and a fire- 
place, but one of the first questions 
asked by the Average Buyer is whether 
you have a sun parlor. This useless 
room will help sell the house. A showy 
entrance also counts, yet who would 
not rather keep down to a little hall 
and use the space in the house other- 
wise. The sun room is a costly room 
and one that often has to be refitted, 
but there is a vogue for sun parlors 
and they are good sellers. 
< A well developed period in architec- 
ture may help to sell a house. It makes 
an interesting picturesque talking point. 
A Tudor house, a house Spanish or 
Italian in construction suggests elegance. 
They are all facts, wheras the home 
of one’s dreams must tell, its own story. 
However, the elaborate period house will 
only attract the very wealthy buyer, 
and of course, more and more, the very 
wealthy man is having his house built 
for him so that his own individual 
ideas may be represented. And he does 
not often build as a real estate invest- 
ment. 

But there are points of contact be- 
tween the home owner and the home 
searcher. For instance, if you were 
going to buy a home, almost the first 
question you would ask is about the 
plumbing. You would want to know 
the manufacturer, the price, the method 
of installation. And in planning your 


own house you would naturally take 
every precaution in regard to plumbing 
as you would if you were going to buy. 
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AS GOOD CITIZENS 


cally prepared, correctly balanced; a perfect 
By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


plant food. Just what every gardener wants. 
President, American Tree Association 






Try it at our = After a trial you 


will always use 
N simple words, with clear pictures, this book tells how to identify 
shade-trees; how to select varieties for every location; how to keep 


O) trees healthy and everything about trees. 


JUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE f Home owners, students, teachérs, nature lovers and civic officials 


; , 2 will find it necessary, instructive and interesting. Any one can enjoy NOVE TY D H I 
1 nvenient tablets, kee finitely. a : a A | AS 
= - tablet m. peer keep indefin tely it. Every home owner should have it. 

4 a Ss I t 


in the soil of pot iy 











plants every month or so, makes plants | Cloth bound, 268 pages, 16 full color plates; 125 other illustrations. TARGET ROCK (lllustrated) 
thrive In the garden, insert in the soil “wt , D . 
< . : : | ° “ .s ‘ . anal ecorati\ t\ . 

aie the plants, along rows or in the By mail, postpaid, only $2.00. On approval, This m if : edn hlia is of 
beds, ording to directions. Greatly in ‘G0, genial . , 5 sreT , we Mapuiucent New Cana 18 « 
creases ~~ duction of flowers and their size, thi THE SC HOOL BC YOK OF FOR i S] RY the deepest maroon. show ing a 
intensifies color and fragrance. Increases | . : ie ‘fol “nding varie . 
size, productiveness, color and flavor of | | By the same author beautiful puending ol = d shade . 
fruits and vegetables, and hastens maturity. { —— Your appreciation of our forests will become greater as you read of rich scarlet. The large velvety 
Beat your neighbors with early vegetables , this book, which brings the clean, sweet, invigorating air of the woods blossoms are held erect on long 
Makes excellent liquid fertilizer for all into your home, How to know forest trees; why trees are necessary strong stems. The plant is vigorous 
plants, lawns, etc. ‘ ~- _ ‘tye to prosperity; how to conserve our richest natural asset. ; ey Peaat 58 VIEOIOU 

Send $3.50 for 1,000 Stim-U-planT d \ Goat b i 159 »g. liberally illustrated in growth, five to six feet in height. 
tablets and we will deliver them prspaia \ Ciath Sound, £97 pages, Hwereny ye “_ Price Strong 5. 
anywhere in the United States. " With . : ( & Tul $15.00 

. P , n Dproval uvers * 

them we will send a trial package of By mail, postpaid, only $1.00. Jn ap} . 


Stim-U-planT tablets for testing. Use the 
test tablets on house plants or elsewhere 
and if results are not pe *rfectly satisfactory, 
return the package of one thousand tablets 
and we will immediately return all your 
money , 

Ne assume all risk, to show the many 
enthusiastic garden lovers, who are readers 
of House & Garden, just how valuable 
Stim-U-planT is to them and how the here 
tofore disagreeable task of fertilizing is 


AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION RED WING: A brilliant scarlet 


a - . ; decorative of perfect form and 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


strong stem. It has exceptional 
+ Pl 
M uty Pa. 


Awarded first prize for best vase 
of red dahlias at the 1922 show of 
American Dahlia Society, New 


\ ( rk. 


keeping qualities as a cut flower 
me 














iow ¢ sl pnleacn einen Strong ¢ > 
1 7 a A. pleasure ; I TICE Tubers P2-5O 

No her fertilizer manufacturer makes It’s NOT A : 
such a satisfying offer! Sielihdeh Our catalogue for 1023 announcing 

y our Pp " ts, trees, lawns and garden HOME the introduction of 4 ction of 

T ve TY oe to a) . 7 smta + SS hl ce pl eee . Mee : . . te nis , , 
can be made to thrive and iteres WITHOUT TS WW gate os es MOET at So 
n them w be renewed and greatly in- TREES wonderjful new dahlias, wil Me 
ime + ased : a ; a ready for distribution about Jan- 

Accept our offer and make the acquaint- . as ; "a nee will be ’ fh 
ance of this garden comfort at our expense. uary Ist. Ce es U ll be sent uj n 
Order now and have the fertilizer on hand | | request to readers House and 
and ready when it is wanted. Garden, 

Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 

Nelson Ave. & Hill St., HUNTINGTON DAHLIA GARDENS 
“ . . on, New Yor 
Long Island City, New York untingt 





















DAHLIAS BeBe AEs 


Syracuse Red Raspberry 
A super-raspberry 
. . ° of double size. Caco Grape 
4 Creation, beautiful be- Highest qualicy. ff Early Red Grape, 1.2 °th cnameve Tau 
\ \ . Very hardy; good size; com- OF PEARS— 


yond belief, and of form abundant pact form; rich Extra large; dis- are 


bearer : stan acta dale. 
; : , 19 insugar. Healthy 47 “<tve shape: 
here-to-fore unknown, is the Dahlia “TI OIRE . and very pro- ious, melting, buttery Northern Grown 


flavor; beautiful rus- 
lific. set; vigorous grower they are straight, smooth and 
well formed. Perfect root sys- 
tem. Standard tested varieties 
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This and many others, including rare and choice 
California, Eastern, and Foreign varieties, are de- 






GREEN'S TREES GROW TRUE TO NAME 











‘hed j 1923 ill , ; hick » Rochester Peach FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save APPLE, PEACH, PEAR, 
' scripesc im my < sire "ate >» . ‘. ie agent's profits. ld direct to 
: : «9 Ililustrated catalogue, which _ Becuriful brighs lanters more than 40 years. Ask PLUM, CHERRY, QUINCE 
i s PE Drape deg: ete lor C. A. Green's booklet “How ‘ 
wi pe sent tree on request. fee -ete. ee ually } Made the Old Farm Pay.” and SHADE TREES 


| M. Gi BY¥LER GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


1660 Denver Avenue Portland, Oregon. 320-330 Green Street Rochester, N.Y. 


























Send Today for the | 
Free Maloney Catalogue 


and busy big, strong, healthy trees 
and plants direct from the nursery 
at cost of production, plus one 
profit. 

For 39 years we have been supplying 
both home owners and big commercial 
growers with thousands-of Fruit Trees 
and Shrubs. We hold this business 
year after year because our stock al- 
ways makes good. 

We pay personal attention to all orders, Garden Houses 
large or small. Write for this practical Lattice Fences 
common sense catalog today and be 


= Garden Furniture 
sure whatever you order will live and . a = , 
bear or bloom true to name. Plant-Tubs & Ferneries 


PERGOLAS and ARBORS 


This advertisement shows only a few of sug 
gestive features from our c atalog containing 
several hundred distinctive garden decorations. 

When writing for ,COPYs enclose 20c and ask 
for catalogue “P-34.” 











F { T ees We prepay. transportation charges on Sun-Dials & Gazing Globes 
it r all orders for $7.50. 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. Hartmann Sanders Co, 
16 Main St. Deasville, N. Y. Main Office and Factory 
Dansville’s Pioneer Nurseries 2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office and Show Room 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


Ornamentals-Vines: 
Shrubs :-Berries 






















































































Is Your Home, Surrounded 
with Friendly Shrubbery? 


‘Broad. Leaved Evergreens 
for massing — 


Rhedodendrons, Laurel and Azaleas, 


irpassingly beautiful and simon 
\ 4 plants tha L I t 

iva ul t in uw Jiar ‘ 
j w them and we ar 
‘ t be able t fer them at lew 
' ca acl I can furnish 
Kho M sin Law Andro 
mea l t flowering evergreens is 
4 Aso t prices. 
‘ Mw single varieties, 
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My Unusual Catalog for 1923 
Will Soon be Ready. 


rofu illustrated tha 
iT  eeey todas 


"Edward Gillett 


Fern and Flower Farm 


Mass. 





19 Main St., Southwick, 


sh eet 





IN SELECTING ROSES 


the most important requisites are 
Hardness of Wood is first in importance as this 
prevents your roses from dying back when 
planted out Our dormant fleld-grown roses are 


hard grown and absolutely will not die back 
from this cause 

Budded Upon the Proper Stock. Our Los Angeles 
ind) «yellow roses and the moderate growers 
amongst the Hybrid Teas are budded upon Rosa 
maine stocks that will not sucker nor shrivel. 
(together a great acquisition) American Roses 
grown on this stock received the Premier Award 
the Biue Ribbon of the Rose World at the Inter 
national Rose Show held in Paris in 1919 and 
1921 We submit therefore that the superiority 
of this stock as a budding medium must be con- 
ceded 


As to Size Our Hybrid Tees are over 24 Itnches in 
hea\ty canes that will e immediate results 
4 Variety We cata niy eu ch varieties that have 
img Merit ami that are an advance on exist 
ar fu described In our illustrated 


a ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 254,57 





‘ROSE SPECIALIST 
Williameville, N. Y. Near Buffalo 
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\ LOVELY garden ts fully assured you when planted 
i “ Waaener Perenni 1 ‘ Shrubbery, Orr 
mental T wed Evergreens. You will be interested 
illus 1 oat ge No, 22 
Wagener Landscape Gardening Service 
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Turther ’ m 
Our Cataloe N 322 should be i your hands 
ti . 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Sidney, Box 12, Ohio. 


Nursery men—F lorists—Landscape Gardeners 
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Building Homes As Real Estate Inducements 


(Continued from page 116) 


Because you want for the sake of your 
family to have your home sanitary in 
every detail. And so the plumbing you 
like, the Average Buyer will like. 

The question of lighting a house is 
answered in the same manner. The 
electricity must be for the best re- 
sults incorporated in the construction 
of the house. Everything of the best 
must be used and there must be many 
outlets in the different rooms in con- 
venient places for reading, sewing, din- 
ing, for little tables at the head of the 
bed, for the cellar and the halls and in 
just the right places in the kitchen. All 
these things you do for your own con- 
venience and the buyer finds they are 
for his convenience too. It is a very 
wise idea to keep your certificate from 
the Board of Fire Underwriters and file 
it away with the contract made with 
your architects and builders, adding to 
these your bills for heater, plumbing, 
and lighting. 

In the fitting up of your kitchen and 
cellar again you will find yourself and 
the buyer_in accord. The kitchen is 
so much an important item in the 
modern house that it is bound to be 
for the family’s sake planned with every 
convenience, with every sanitary equip- 
ment and with added real charm in 
furnishing. The buyer will like your 
ray wholesome kitchen, just as your 
wife and her maids do. 

And you have no idea of the extent 
to which the buyer will investigate the 
cellar, the heating system, the coal bin, 
its connection with the outer world, the 
preserve closets, and above all the laun- 
dry equipment. For he wants his laun- 
dry done at home just as you do, he 
wants his cellar clean and white and 
light. The reverse may destroy a sale. 

Other points that will come up for 
investigation are the foundation walls, 
and the drainage. These of necessity 
will have been taken care of by your 
urchitect and builder, for they are es- 
sential for the comfort and safety of a 


house. It is possible that the farsighted 
buyer is going to ask also to see the 
builder’s specification, for there he can 
find out just the quality of materials 
that went into the construction and 
fitting of your home. 

If you seriously consider the possi- 
bility of some day selling, you will 
avoid anything unique in the interior 
finish of your house, either in the 
color or the outline. You may, for in- 
stance, have had in mind a Chinese 
entrance and hall way, or a red ceil- 
ing in the sitting room, or a dining 
room in sharp Viennese black and 
white. But the average builder will 
think such exotic ideas laughable. “He 
does not want any junk in his house” 
and he will think a red ceiling “crazy”’. 
But, on the other hand, he will deeply 
appreciate your hardwood floors and 
the fine enamel finish you have given 
your woodwork. And he will forgive 
you the fireplace, if you have for him 
a “sure enough” dining room, high ceil- 
ings and somewhere a bay window. 

So in fundamental matters the build- 
er of a home and the average buyer 
may find themselves very much in sym- 
pathy. It is only in the question of 
individual tastes that there is a chance 
for argument. And so the safe course 
is simple architecture for the moderate 
priced house; Colonial, English cottage, 
or the two-story bungalow are excel- 
lent architectural investments. And 
there is more and more today being 
built what is called the “modern Ameri- 
can home,” a type of structure that fits 
its exterior gracefully and wisely to the 
floor plans, that is without pretention, 
without imitation, usually built of local 
building materials and suited in outline 
to its site, a type that must appeal to 
good taste and practical judgment. 

The exotic, the eccentric, the definitely 
individual in construction, color or in- 
terior decoration may make a rare and 
unexpected swift sale, but will never on 
the whole convert a home into a real 
estate investment. 


The Floor for Dances 


(Continued from page 


away. Parquet on a good 
foundation is a beautiful surface, and 
a well-laid floor of narrow boards is 
almost equally good. Once in good 
condition these waxed and polished 
floors need but little treatment; rigor- 
ous dusting and polishing once a week 
with a dry polisher should be sufficient ; 
the dancers’ feet will do the rest. To 
apply wax just before a dance is a 
common and a-grievous mistake; it is 
bound to result more or less in sticki- 
ness—an unpardonable fault. When 
this mistake has occurred it can be 
remedied by borax powder put into a 
muslin baz and rubbed all over the 
wax surface, which must then be wiped 
clean. This will result in an excellent 
surface, from which all trace of sticki- 
ness has disappeared. 


are rolled 


The perfect surface for dancing is 
even and smooth, but not really 
slippery. Too glassy a surface gives 


a feeling of insecurity, and a surface 
that is slippery in patches is intolerable. 
Splinters in the wood are tiresome; 
these generally are caused by dryness, 
and can be avoided by an occasional 
wipe-over with linseed oil; but light 
and sparing should be the hand that 
applies this cure. The tendency of oil 
is to darken the wood permanently ; 


furthermore, if too much is used it 
takes time to get the floor back into 
dancing trim. The great secret is 
never to let your floor deteriorate. 
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Dust and dryness are two enemies; 
over-waxing is another. Sometimes a 
nicely polished floor which has not been 
danced on proves a little stiff—not 
quite easy when requisitioned to that 
end; in such a case a little French 
chalk should be used instead of the 
borax. 

Undoubtedly these dark, polished, 
everready floors are the most decorative 
and the most convenient for dances, 
but they are not found in all houses, 
and when fitted carpets have to be 
temporarily removed for a ball, the 
floor underneath is sure to need treat- 
ment of some kind before it is fit to 
dance on. 

Irregularity of surface is the first 
thing to look for, and wherever a trace 
is seen it should be planed smooth. 
Next the floor must be well cleaned; 
it is surprising how much fine dust 
filters through carpet and felt, and all 
must be got rid of. It is not advisable 
to wash or scrub such a floor, but 
after the sweeping and dusting have 
done their work, a damp cloth may be 
used for a final gathering-up. Next, 
with a large flour-dredger filled wita 
French chalk, powder the floor all over, 
then brush it all off. This process may 
have to be repeated several times, but 
if it is properly done success is assured. 
The chalk must not be rubbed in; the 
process of powdering w W make enough 
chalk adhere. ust ness 
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